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At the Dome of the Rock 


GEORGE F. REYNOLDS 


My title, the editor says, should be accounted for at once, lest I 
be asking attention under false pretences. This article is not 
much concerned with travel and only incidentally with the 
mosque in Jerusalem called the Dome of the Rock. My real 
theme is some aspects of education in the humanities, a subject 
I had hoped to conceal for a page or two because it has already 
been so much discussed. The theme was suggested by a simple 
incident that happened, just as my title says, in front of this 
mosque, when a score of people, casually brought together be- 
cause we all understood English, were being shown around. 
The mosque, built in the sacred enclosure on the traditional 
Mt. Moriah and rising high above the ancient walls, is one of 
the most conspicuous features of the city’s skyline and is a con- 
venient symbol of the city’s importance. It is famous architectur- 
ally for its great dome and for the magnificent mosaics which 
cover the exterior of its octagonal walls. But even greater signifi- 
cance lies in its historical and religious connections. To Jews, 
Christians, and Moslems this is one of the supremely sacred spots 
in the world: to the Jews because the altar of burnt offerings in 
Solomon’s gold-covered temple stood on the rock which the 
mosque now covers; to the Christians because the site is that of 
Herod the Great’s temple, where Jesus worshipped, where he 
walked and talked with his disciples, and where he confuted the 
scribes and Pharisees; to the Moslems because they say that from 
this rock Mohammed, guided by Gabriel, ascended into the sev- 
enth heaven, leaving the print of his foot in the solid stone. 
According to legend this was the spot where Abraham prepared 
to sacrifice Isaac. Solomon’s temple was built here over nine 
hundred years before Christ. Nebuchadnezzar destroyed this tem- 
ple in 587 B.c., seventy years later Zerubbabel began its rebuild- 
ing, the Greeks desecrated it, the Maccabees reconsecrated it, and 
Herod the Great splendidly replaced it. His reconstruction was 
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begun in 20 B.c., but was not completed until 64 A.p., more than 
thirty years after the death of Jesus. Finally, following a Jewish 
uprising, the Romans completely destroyed it in 70 a.p., and 
erected in its place a shrine to Jupiter. Its history up to this point 
is known to readers of the Biblical account, but the nearly two 
thousand years since then is pretty hazy to most Westerners. I 


shall therefore, even if briefly, review a few of the events con- 
nected with it; the deeper our darkness about it is shown to be, 
the more significant is the Dome for my purpose. 

Under Constantine, Christians sought out their holy places in 
Jerusalem. In the seventh century the Moslems captured the city, 
and Omar built on the site of the temple a wooden mosque. Only 
a few years later the Caliph Abdul Malek replaced this tempo- 
rary structure by the first Dome of the Rock, costing with the 
smaller mosque El Aksa near by, “seven times the revenue of 
Egypt.” This Dome collapsed in an earthquake in 1016 but was 
re-erected six years later as the present building. In 1099 in thei 
first crusade came the Christian capture of the city with terrific 
slaughter, perhaps the most dramatic event in its history since Bib- 
lical times. According to an ancient account, “The blood of the 
conquered ran down the streets, until men splashed in blood as 
they rode. At nightfall, sobbing for excess of joy, the crusaders 
came to the Church of the Sepulchre from treading the wine-press, 
and put their bloodstained hands together in prayer.” These 
crusaders turned the mosque into a church, erected an altar on 
the rock itself, and the Knights Templar, an order founded for its 
protection thinking it Solomon’s original temple, used the cir- 
cular structure as a model for their churches, for example, the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre in Cambridge and the Temple 
Church in London. Not quite a hundred years later Saladin the 
Great reconquered the city (1187), and except for two short per- 
iods (of ten years and one) the Moslems held it until 1917, when 
it was occupied by General Allenby for the Allies in the first 
World War. 

I have so drastically summarized this almost three thousand 
years of history to supply a proper background for the incident 
which suggested this article. It happened just as we were about 
to go into the Dome of the Rock with all its wealth of associa- 
tions, that an American woman in the group said very audibly 
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and somewhat impatiently, “Another mosque! What are we going 
in here for?” The question came as something of a shock, bring- 
ing into sudden consciousness what it would mean not to know 
anything of the significant areas of human experience of which 
the Dome of the Rock is a reminder. I am not holding up our 
countrywoman as an awful example. She knew only a little less 
than the rest of us, but even our little knowledge gave us a real 
interest in what we were to see. Not to know anything of all this 
rich past would make it as if it had never been, and this great 
mosque would become only another building in an undistin- 
guished confusion of memories. 

And so it is with many places we visit as travelers. The cul- 
tural advantages of travel largely depend upon whether we are 
already acquainted with such associations and backgrounds. If 
we lack such living points of contact, travel may soon become only 
wearisome and a bore. Even when we know something, passing 
glances at a great number of sights are pretty stultifying. How 
many tourists drag through innumerable churches and intermin- 
able museums and galleries, surfeited with only superficial im- 
pressions! One day in a hotel lounge in Italy a weary tourist was 
overheard saying to another, “Do you know where we are? Is 
this Verona or Milan?” And the other answered, “I don’t know 
for sure, but this is Wednesday and the itinerary says it’s Genoa.” 

I hope you are already aware that I am not stressing all this 
merely as a warning that for any trip one plans, one should pre- 
pare oneself on its history and art. I am really telling a sort of 
parable applicable to many pursuits in life and in education, and 
especially to education in the humanities. General courses in 
the humanities are now being given in many colleges, as is most 
desirable. But they are not always as successful as they are hoped 
to be. Like travel they offer a succession of hurried exposures to 
heterogeneous experiences and backgrounds, and like travel they 
bring to some students more confusion and boredom than pleas- 
ure and profit. The predestined lovers of humane studies and 
pursuits may not be so affected. But how about those other young 
people who are inveigled into majoring in such subjects, or those 
who perhaps are taking them because of faculty requirements, or 
regretted election, or the mistaken idea that these subjects are 
always only pleasurable, or worse still, more or less respectable 
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snaps. I have heard it said that students in the humanities are 
mostly the ones who play around, with time for every activity but 
study. They are satisfied with gentlemen’s grades, complain that 





what they are getting is old stuff—‘Aristotle and all that’’—and 
so change to what they consider more practical subjects or quit 
the university altogether to go, as they say, to work—a remark that 
by itself throws a revealing light on their idea of higher educa- 
tion. If the dissatisfaction of students in the humanities is real, 
and the characterization of some of these collegiates is well- 
founded, may it not be as with travel when it ceases to be a pleas- 
ure that the dissatisfied and uninterested have not had the proper 
preparation for what they are doing or that they lack a clear 
unifying purpose in doing it? 

In what follows I may seem to be at times too much limiting 
the humanities to the arts, or on the other hand too much setting 
the arts apart from them. The sciences, history, philosophy, reli- 
gion, and the arts are all eminently humane subjects, but it is the 
arts which seem particularly open to criticism. The other sub- 
jects even the Philistines admit have some use in the world. It 
is the arts that are especially implied in Joseph Wood Krutch’s 
satiric definition of the humanities (in the Saturday Review, 
June 9, 1955) as the activities of ‘idle upper class ladies and 
those timid ineffectual men tolerated in a realistic society because 
of the entertainment they provide for these same refined ladies.” 
I may therefore often mention the arts by themselves—painting, 
sculpture, music, architecture, ballet, plays, poetry—but that does 
not mean that I am forgetting that the other humanities have 
similar aims and often confront similar difficulties and sometimes 
even similar prejudices. 

First, then, as to the need for proper preparation for the human- 
ities. Are the students ready for what the university is supposed 
to give them, or to reverse the emphasis, does the university offer 
them what they are ready for; can it do so and still accomplish its 
own proper purpose? This last question must rest heavily on 
every conscientious teacher in the field of the humanities, espe- 
cially in state-supported institutions, whose primary purpose must 
be the general education of the citizens. To discuss it as it should 
be discussed however would take us too far afield; the student’s 
readiness is enough to consider. 
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That is certainly nothing new to talk about; wails over the in- 
adequacy of secondary school training today are only too common. 
But I am not now so much concerned with the students’ accused 
lack of certain skills and knowledge as with their attitudes as they 
begin their higher education. For this the secondary schools are 
not mainly responsible, but rather our whole cultural climate. 
American students, perhaps particularly in the West, are likely to 
favor only vocational goals; some educational authorities even in 
the East are urging that all students be encouraged towards them. 
We need, they say, so many engineers, so many technicians. Shall 
I be accused of triviality if I suggest that nobody seems worried 
about a dearth of poets or prophets or scholars? By prophets I 
am not asking for forecasters, but for men with the social earnest- 
ness and the literary effectiveness of such Hebrew prophets as 
Amos and such Englishmen as Ruskin and Morris and Arnold. 
Each of them to be sure had their crotchets, but they cared deeply 
about the humanities and humanity. F. S. C. Northrop in his 
Meeting of East and West contrasts Mexican and American atti- 
tudes toward art: “For the Mexican art is a necessity of life .. . 
for people of the English-speaking world art tends to be a luxury 
or an afterthought or else a hash of souvenirs without integrity.” 
To Ruskin and Morris art was for every man a necessity too; to 
Arnold many of our marks of progress were only increases in the 
machinery of life, not advances toward its real goals. Life in gen- 
eral has moved away from the ideals of these men, and the current 
toward materialism which they detected and opposed has become 
a flood. Naturally then the unfledged freshmen show the influences 
of their hometowns, which sometimes are not very favorable to 
humanistic ideas. 

Most subjects of study have to meet more or less similar difficul- 
ties, but the subjects usually esteemed as practical are able to meet 
them head-on. (However, a friend of mine, a young scientist 
who has built his university training into a successful inde- 
pendent business, asserts quite openly that only his impracti- 
cal courses have proved really practical. And is it not a mat- 
ter of some significance that several of the great corporations 
at their own expense have recently sent a selected number of their 
junior executives back to college to study the humanities?) The 
arts have a more difficult time. Anybody may freely admit that he 
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personally finds mathematics or history or the sciences difficult or 
meaningless without in such a statement condemning them for 
his failure. But if he gets nothing from a poem or a picture, the 
assumption is that the fault is with the art; and the more we assure 
the objector that he is confronting a masterpiece, the more certain 
he is that we are foolish or pulling his leg. The basic fact about 
the arts is that they must be intelligently experienced before they 
can be judged, and that until they are experienced, their value 
cannot be successfully argued. No amount of information or crit- 
icism counts for much to a doubting Thomas except as it helps 
to make that experience keener or more intelligent. ‘To revert 
to my title, we take a class to the Dome of the Rock when perhaps 
a majority of them are better prepared to enjoy a ride on a merry- 
go-round. Or to be more precisely collegiate and to stick to the 
field I know best, we give them Shakespeare when they would 
respond more pleasurably to a comic strip. 

All this, I know, is old stuff, but my main point is something 
else, not so often emphasized. Having been exposed, for instance, 
to Shakespeare, these unconvinced ones think they know what he 
has to offer, and thereafter some of them will declare roundly that 
they hate him and that the emphasis on him in school and college 
is all poppycock, a scholastic conspiracy. You have heard the ad- 
vice not to cast pearls. In reminding you of it, I am not in the 
least implying that American college students are swine but rather 
that the preparation they have received has been inadequate or of 
the wrong kind. Should some consideration perhaps be given to 
the protection of great works of art from people whom lack of abil- 
ity or knowledge prevent from understanding them? 

The Elizabethans recognized this problem. Bacon intentionally 
wrote his great works mostly in Latin and his Essays in English in 
so condensed a style that his own mother complained that she 
could not read them. Spenser, as a compliment to his readers, 
devised the allegory of The Faerie Queene so that it took special 
knowledge to interpret it. It is also not inappropriate to note that 
Jesus did much of his teaching by parables which even his disciples 
had to have explained. 

We have taken the opposite point of view. If the man in the 
street, provided he pays any attention at all to a poem or picture 
or piece of sculpture, sees no value in it, obviously there can be 
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nothing there; and the eggheads who say there is are lying or 
stupid. This may be a cause or a result of what Ellen Glasgow 
called the Cult of the Hairy Ape, with its suspicion of all knowl- 
edge and its dependence on brute force. Its signs appear in a 
distrust, even a scorn of culture, an admiration of mass standards 
and a catering to them, the acceptance of ignorance with compla- 
cency. Charles Allen Thomas, president of the Monsanto Chem- 
ical Company, points out how the mind of the public is being 
poisoned “by the insidious cloud of anti-intellectualism which 
hangs over this country like a great shroud.” (Time, September 
26, 1955) 

The serious fact is that sometimes victims of this poison get into 
positions of real influence on education 





as superintendents, prin- 
cipals, members of school boards, voluble citizens, perhaps pro- 
fessors of education, even—I will admit—members of English de- 
partments. I met one once who recommended that instead of 
reading Shakespeare’s plays in the high school, teachers should 
use comic strips based on them because the students are incapable 
of reading the plays themselves. I am all for beginning where the 
student is but not for leaving him there. One of the extraordinary 
things about Shakespeare is that if he is properly presented, he 
fascinates both the young and the old, the man in the street and 
the man in the study. See, for instance, London where the Old 
Vic, situated in one of the poorest slums in the city, drew capacity 
audience for years, giving Shakespeare almost exclusively until 
the war bombed it out, and where since the war it has resumed suc- 
cessful operation. Look at Stratford-upon-Avon where the large 
theatre playing only Shakespeare is always sold out. Look at the 
Shakespeare festivals at Stratford in Canada and Connecticut, at 
Ashland, and Antioch. Almost every college and university puts 
on one of his plays each year. That the author collects no royalties 
is certainly not the only reason. Unless I am much mistaken the 
most popular University dramatic performance of the year in my 
hometown of Boulder is the summer Shakespeare play; the winter 
production of Macbeth for the city schools has been reported to 
me as, in the opinion of the city school authorities, one of the best 
things the University has done for the schools in years. 

But notice: these are all performances not merely a study of 
books. Unfortunately the way of introducing Shakespeare to 
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pupils which circumstances force upon most teachers is an un- 
natural one. The plays are not first approached as something to be 
seen and heard acted before a crowd of people. The movies based 
on his plays have done something to make an introduction less 
forbidding, but they lack living actors and cannot make much use 
of the poetry, one of the chief elements in his magic. Do I seem 
to be a long way from my subject—education in the humanities? 
On the contrary, I am at the very heart of it—the necessity for a 
proper introduction to it. Shakespeare is a poignant illustration, 
so forbidding when improperly approached, so successful when 
given a fair chance. 

Still we must not make too much of the present vogue of Shake- 
speare. It is not perhaps a fair indication of the general attitude 
of America toward the humanities. Not many cities in the United 
States would get so stirred up as to risk $100,000 on a summer 
season of his plays as Stratford in Canada did, nor put in so much 
effort and community cooperation as has Ashland in Oregon, not 
to speak of Diever in the Netherlands, a town of 2000 inhabitants, 
which, using only its own people as actors, has for several years 
given, of course in Dutch, a different play of Shakespeare’s each 
summer. In 1954 it was King Lear: the schoolmaster was Lear; 
Cordelia, the inn-keeper’s daughter; Kent was a worker in a dairy 
factory; the fool, a baker—and so on for a cast of 44. This produc- 
tion attracted national attention, and in twenty performances 
drew from the surrounding country a combined audience of 
some 20,000 people. Here in a university town we draw 
more than that as a matter of course for a single football 
game. Does this show the relative emphasis we in Boulder, in 
Colorado, in the United States as a whole place on the arts in 
comparison to other attractions? Long ago President George Nor- 
lin of the University of Colorado called attention to the spending 
in the United States annually of more money for chewing gum— 
or was it for cosmetics?p— than for education. Dr. Gallup’s report 
that only 17% of us are book readers in comparison to England’s 
55%; the watering down of education in the schools and some in- 
stitutions of supposed higher learning by the substitution of activ- 
ities for study; the vulgarity of some even of our school exhibitions 
(drum majorettes for example), and of some of our illustrated 
magazines and newspapers; the blatancy of some of our com- 
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mercials and printed advertising; the suspicion, even the disdain, 
which Congress too frequently exhibits for all the arts—these are 
some of the reasons that the United States is labeled adolescent, 
crassly materialistic and glorying in being so, and that other coun- 
tries resist what they call our Coca-Cola culture. 

I must say I resent some of this and I hope you do. To confine 
oneself just to the arts: notice the extraordinary originality shown 
in the art work of pupils in the lower grades under modern sym- 
pathetic instruction; the amazing industry displayed on the floats 
and house decorations for university celebrations, often attaining 
beauty; the vitality of student-fostered plays and musicals; the 
vogue of the ballet; the large part music has in the lives of people 
born into a world of records and radio (I heard classical music 
for the first time when I was in my teens, and my first impression 
was how it neglected many good chances to stop); the great de- 
velopment throughout the country of symphony orchestras and 
art museums; the numerous Sunday painters; the increasing at- 
tention to the arts by national magazines. Admittedly poetry has 
lost the popular appeal it had in the days of Byron, of Tennyson 
and of Kipling, but I imagine there are as many young poets as 
there ever were. The professional theatre is no longer a national 
institution, but the educational and community theatres, though 
perhaps not as experimental as in former years, are more nu- 
merous and better established. Taking a larger view, notice how 
the engineering schools are increasingly emphasizing the human- 
ities (see “Humanizing a Scientist” in The Saturday Evening 
Post, April 23, 1955); the contributions of the great foundations 
for the furthering of the humanities; the influence of the various 
grants of fellowships—Guggenheim, Fulbright, Ford; and, espe- 
cially interesting, the assertion made during the last United Na- 
tions Week at the University of Colorado by Professor Hau from 
Northwestern University that it is not the Orient which is espe- 
cially spiritually minded, at least not the Chinese (he said, “If you 
think we are, try to trade with us’’), but that it is the scientists of 
the Western world who are continually trying for unmaterialistic 
goals. 

So we are really not as crass as we are said nor sometimes as we 
appear to be, but still because of a holdover prejudice many of us 
are deprived or deprive ourselves of the enjoyment and the en- 
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lightenment which the humanities, including the arts, can give us 
if we are rightly prepared for them. 

Enjoyment, enlightenment—is this as definite a statement as we 
can make of our aims in the study of the humanities? This vague- 
ness of goal is the second main topic of this article. ‘To return to 
our analogy of travel, travel just for pleasure is satisfying for a 
while, and sporting with Amaryllis in academic shades appears to 
be highly and continuously agreeable to many collegiates. But 
most of us in America want to be assured that we are getting some- 
where. We are fortunately not much attracted by dilettantism 
nor by only an aroma of “culture.” 

In this respect the professional schools have an advantage. They 
offer a sharply defined result: to be a good lawyer, a good doctor, 
a good engineer are ends which prescribe a definite program. It 
would make things easier for the humanities if they could set be- 
fore the student a goal more precise in content than a B.A. or a 
B.S. Years ago there was a degree B.Ph.—bachelor of philosophy. 
When a dean—I think it was at Yale—was asked what it signified, 
he replied that it meant nothing positive at all, but that it did 
guarantee that the holder of it did not know Greek. Long since 
gone are such badges of achievement as the understanding of a 
classical allusion in the original tongues or enough experience to 
detect a false quantity in a spoken vowel. Today it is surprising if 
many understand a classical allusion made in English or even a 
Biblical one. Is there indeed any item that any American B.A. 
surely knows? William Lyon Phelps has been quoted as saying 
that every college graduate should have an interest in each page 
of the New York Times. That, I suspect, is considerably too com- 
prehensive for even the most contemporary-minded. Still we do 
not like to be classified too easily as a teacher, a doctor, an en- 
gineer, a banker; it is, as it were, dehumanizing to be too obviously 
pigeonholed. But we admit that it is equally mistaken to spread 
our activities in too many fields. An only superficial acquaintance 
with a great variety of interests may be as boring as too rigid con- 
finement. So when colleges Urge, in fact insist, that students broad- 
en their interests, they run the same risk as tours in Europe which 
spend only one night in a town and visit two in an afternoon. 

Moreover, a principle of living which is receiving increasing 
emphasis is the simplification of life. Concerning it Mrs. Anne 
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Lindbergh has recently and persuasively written in Gift from the 
Sea: “I want a core to my life, an inner harmony. Life in Amer- 
ica is based on the premise of ever-widening circles of contact. . . . 
This is not the life of simplicity but the life of multiplicity. It 
leads not to unification but to fragmentation. It does not bring 
grace; it destroys the soul . . . It is the life of millions of people in 
America.” Joseph Wood Krutch in an imaginary conversation 
with Thoreau has him ironically say, ‘““More things for more 
people is the noblest ideal any modern reformer has ever been 
able to think of.” (Saturday Review, January 29, 1955) And M. S. 
Sundaran, the Indian councilor, speaking at our University in 
United Nations Week, put us in our place by saying that India is 
as interested in freedom as America is, but that while America 
most emphasizes political freedom, India cares most about free- 
dom from things. 

This may, I admit, seem a contradiction to my first contention— 
the desirability of acquaintance with many backgrounds, lest we 
fail to respond to the different places we come upon, such as the 
Dome of the Rock, the different people, events, ideas. But the con- 
tradiction if any is only superficial; wider interests and a mul- 
tiplicity of activities do not necessarily go together. Some energet- 
ic people may succeed in many; most of us have to choose among 
them. But all of us, especially high school students, beginning 
undergraduates, youth in general should be encouraged to develop 
as many interests as possible. Most college schedules are planned 
to promote this in their various survey courses. Interests cultivat- 
ed early are the ones likely to persist to be fruitfully cultivated 
when we get older. Some indeed must be grown up with: though 
painting, it appears, may be taken up late in life, has anybody ever 
done so with poetry if he has shown no interest in it in his youth? 
Many interests are an insurance against boredom at any age. 

Most people for practical results and real satisfaction, however, 
need a central emphasis. A difficulty is that this emphasis may be 
too narrow; see, for examples, some of our Ph.D. dissertations. 
The Dome of the Rock may serve as a useful symbol in 
this connection. Not only is it of sufficient general interest for 
everybody to know something about it; it is also worth specialized 
and careful study by those who wish to know more. For such 
study it would furnish an ever-broadening but at the same time a 
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unifying basis. Its architectural backgrounds, the variety of its 
decorative tiles, the religious attitudes it embodies and commu- 
nicates, the society which created it and that which still uses it, the 
history which has been connected with it—these are some of the 
various subjects which only cursory thought suggests for stimulat- 
ing investigation. In this it is like any significant work of art, any 
influential personality, any distinctive period, any fruitful idea. 
There need be no narrowing from such work, even if intensive, 
provided ultimate goals are meaningful for the humanities, and it 
is remarkable how many apparently very technical studies ulti- 
mately prove to be so. 

Wide interests, a simple life, both are possible in one career. 
Life in a shut-in world may be more complicated than one with 
wide horizons. Things which we think we possess but which really 
possess us, meaningless activities—these cause many of our thwart- 
ing complications. In the world of the humanities—in constructive 
philosophy, basic religion, great biography, great tragedy, comedy 
rich in common sense and a clear recognition of human nature, 
even in romance built on human dreams and aspirations—in all 
these we can find strength, serenity, the core of life for which Mrs. 
Lindbergh is searching and to which we all aspire. 
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Four poems 


MAY SARTON 


THE FALL 


“O joie—mon abime parle. J’ai retourné 
vers la lumiére ma derniére profondeur!”’ 
—Nietzsche 


‘These were her nightly journeys made alone, 

The prisoner of seas which cannot drown, 

Forced to descend the vertical 

Plunges of dream. 

‘Though all day long she knew no tear would come 
And freely walked (who once in dreams had flown) 
At night, she fell. 

Burdens returned to magnetize the bone, 

And in her helpless sleep she was hurled down. 


Waters were heavy round her; she was bound 

To heaviness of falling, falling with no end, 
Imprisoned plunge 

Sucked by dense air; 

Or, worse, vertiginous oceans with no floor. 

She fell and must keep falling, nearly drowned, 

Yet cling to the lunge, 

Gasp for more breath, for falling must extend: 

She would be dead if once she touched the ground. 


Yet once in that voyage through the night, she was 
Given (but how? but why?) the means of choice: 
She might choose to ascend 

The falling dream, 

By some angelic power without a name 

Reverse the motion, plunge into upwardness, 
Know height without an end, 
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Density melt to air, silence yield a voice— 
Within her fall she felt the pull of Grace. 


Through the descending motion a strong thrust 
Strengthened her upward against the fluid wall, 

So splitting-fierce a tension, 

Psychic strain, 

She turned weak, dizzy for downwardness again, 
But was upheld, drawn upward, upward to free air, 
Felt herself all ascension, 

And floated through blue spaces over all, 

Needing no walls, suspended on pure trust. 


And when she came back to cool daylight, found 
That she brought with her from that mystic sleep 
The saving true event, 

The image raised 

In glass at a great height where angels blazed, 
And there at Chartres, as the sun made its round, 
One crimson angel sent 

A bolt down to her human world to keep, 

A bolt that struck her knees back to the ground, 


A bolt that raised her heart to blazing height 
And made the vertical the very tug of hope, 

And found its path at last 

(Slow work of Grace) 

Into the texture of the nightmare place, 

Shot through the falling dream, entered her night, 
Lifted her past 

The watery dark burdens, the descending slope 
Until she was both grounded and in flight. 


AT MUZOT 


In this land, Rilke’s country if you will, 
Nothing is closed or intact. 
The mountains open out an airy world and spill 
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Height as an ethos. We live in the vertical. 
Angels, often invoked, become a fact. 


And they have names, Cloud, Stone, Sun, Vine, 

But the names are interchangeable. 

All meld together in making the same flowing design; 
We drink conjunction in the mingled wine. 

The journey is infinite and it is immobile. 


This is what he found after all the busy wanderings, 
This childhood dream of a lonely tower 

Set in a mountain-meadow world where the air sings 
And the names are interchangeable of cloud and flower. 
This is what he found: the grass full of springs. 


A sacramental earth; reality both stalked 

And made the vision clear. 

And here the living waters sprang up where he walked. 
It was the clouds and not himself who talked. 

Was he the ghost who felt himself so near? 


At Muzot he stood at last at the intersection 
Of God and self (nothing is closed) . 

The voice he heard came from dissolving stone. 
Even the mountains ascended and were gone, 
And he himself stood naked and disclosed. 


CEREMONY 
CORN DANCE, SAN FELIPE 


After they have danced the passion in, 

After the long exchanges between earth and sky, 
When the dust turns to mercy and rain, 

When the dry fire 

Has burned to peace, are any lovers known 

To remember this ancient ceremony, 

And in the stream of time lay gently down 
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Magic possession, magic desire 
For the river to free? 


After they have danced the rain in, 

And danced the dry dust down, the crooked wind, 
Heartbeat by heartbeat, 

After they have borne the green boughs 

Many times round and round, 

And the drum throbs and the banner trembles and bows, 
After they have prayed with their light feet 

Rain to the ground, 


The tired dancers move toward the dusk, 

The trance of ceremony still upon them, 

As if each wore a secret mask, 

Though the service is over. 

Hunting a human face and hearth, 

And changed now that the dance has known them, 
They come back into sky and earth, 

They walk alone to the quiet river, 

With grace still on them. 


Each is apart now, bringing 

Out from communion, the shared mystery, 

Out from the drum, the all-possessing, 

Himself alone to the river, 

To lay his magic branches down, 

Send the green boughs toward the unknown sea. 
Now all he held so taut is carried on: 

He bends to the stream, a free giver, 

Setting the magic free. 
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four poems 


SUN BOAT 


It is as if this boat had no keel, 
As if the mast had no sail, 

No hand on the tiller to guide 
The gentle rocking, the glide 


Of a boat floated on air; 

And no changeable wind there, 
Only the lightest little motion, 
The ripple on the pulse of ocean 


As the sun breathes the stillness in 

In a slow warm diapason. 

And if the boat seems strangely gifted, 
It is that it is being lifted. 


The mariner has yielded will 
And given to the sun his skill 

And lost his course in summer air 
Content to be a passenger. 
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Indeed other mortals 


ROBIN WHITE 


Through the benevolence of the Brahman, 
indeed other mortals also enjoy life. 
—Manu i, 100-101. 


Progress came late and somewhat carelessly to Meigudy. It ap- 
peared one morning with a group of railway engineers who strut- 
ted through town, arguing hotly with each other and brandishing 
instruments. For a week the normal routine of village life was 
thrown into turmoil as stakes were set up and torn down, plans 
drawn and discarded, and then, before anyone really knew what 
it was all about, the men departed and were replaced by coolie 
gangs who ploddingly followed the course of least resistance and 
laid the tracks along the main street. In the market square they 
built an overpass, tacked up picture signs, and as a parting gesture 
fenced off everything and anything that looked as if it might be- 
long to the railway. Not until later did authorities discover that a 
private restaurant, the Bhimavillas Brahman Club, had been in- 
cluded, either fortuitously or by design, within station premises, 
and that the only way to avoid embarrassment was to offer the 
manager a permanent vendor’s license. 

As a direct result of this oversight, there sprang up between 
Das, the owner of the Club, and Periasami, the Station Master and 
proprietor of Meigudy Junction Restaurant, a rivalry that was, 
in its own polite way, both fervid and relentless. While Periasami, 
on the one hand, had the backing of railway capital, his Restaurant 
did a miserably slow business. It was a gloomy, echoing place, too 
hot during the day, chilly at night, and always cluttered. The 
food was plentiful but coarse, often stale, and Periasami, a large, 
oily Brahman who insisted on having “S.M.” prominently em- 
broidered on his khaki shirts and green turban, was a little too lazy 
for his own good. At any rate the Restaurant caught very few 
customers and more than its share of bedbugs. 
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Das, on the other hand, had only the rather tenuous backing of 
his own resourcefulness, but he was a pleasant, tactful man, and 
his Club was invitingly simple. Its walls were made of white- 
washed mud and field stone, the floors of packed clay, the roof, 
thatch. Inside it had been divided roughly into halves: two front 
rooms and a veranda for customers, and one long room off the rear 
court for the family. From the train, passengers could look across 
the tracks and see the Club, standing at the far end of the over- 
pass. Although it was not as convenient as the station, they still 
went there because the place was neat, and the food—cooked by 
Das’ plump and cheerful wife, Chaya—excellent. Even those 
who could not or would not climb the overpass were taken care of. 
Under the rules of the vendor's permit, Mani, Das’ bright-eyed 
young son, was allowed to operate a pushcart on the platform in 
front of the Restaurant. 

Needless to say, the situation afforded Periasami a continual 
source of irritation, and he spent most of his time thinking up 
ways to dispose of Das. Das, however, never experienced any dif- 
ficulty holding him off. His real fear was that someday someone 
might discover his weak spot, his secret that he had kept even 
from his family: that by birth he was not Brahman but outcaste. 
He had learned early in life that as an outcaste his opportunities 
were limited. So, after he had educated himself, he left his village 
of Thappur and moved to Meigudy where he passed himself off 
as a Brahman whose home had been wiped out by dacoits. He 
then prevailed upon a Brahman family, the Subramanyas, to give 
him their daughter in marriage, and the Subramanyas, who were 
usually strict about such matters, dispensed with the formal in- 
quiry into Das’ past because Chaya was the eldest of several girls 
and the only unmarried one, because available men were scarce, 
and because Das had already built his Club against formidable op- 
position, managed to have it included within station premises 
under circumstances never too clear to the authorities, and seemed 
destined to certain success. 

On this account, Das was obliged to keep his widowed mother 
hidden away in Thappur. It grieved him to do this, and he tried 





to compensate for his absence by making frequent “business trips” 
to see that the old woman wanted for nothing. He went alone and 
in secret, of course, but he was aware that the law of averages was 
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against him. Sooner or later Periasami’s persistence would pay off. 
Such was the inevitable danger of a defensive battle. 

His chief difficulty lay with Chaya. As a couple they got along 
well together. There was only one subject on which they argued, 
and that was Fate. Chaya was incorrigibly superstitious. It was 
hard for the practical Das to remember that it had not always been 
so, but when they were first married, Chaya’s activities in this 
respect had been confined to the little household rituals observed 
by all good Brahman families. Her fondness for luck charms, 
philters, horoscopes, and astrology was actually a recent develop- 
ment that coincided with Das’ “business trips,’ of which she was 
suspicious. She often tried to convert him to her way of thinking, 
and the harder she tried the more impatient Das became. Astrol- 
ogy papers placed heavy emphasis on the dire consequences of 
inter-caste marriage, and this, more than anything else, kept him 
from confiding in her about his past. He could just picture the 
expression of shock on her face if she ever did happen to find out. 
And each time she bought a new charm, he was reminded of how 
easily the woman he loved might turn against him. 

Her latest acquisition was a horoscope gadget—as yet unpaid 
for—designed to predict what common things to do and avoid at 
certain hours of the day. She was looking for a chance to show it 
to him one morning while he was eating breakfast in the kitchen 
and thinking that it was time he went to see his mother again. 

“T think that soon I must be making another business trip,” he 
said, watching Chaya lift itlies from the large brass steamer. 

Instead of mumbling her acceptance, she felt in her sari for the 
gadget, adjusted the knob, and read, “ ‘Sign of the snake. On days 
falling under this sign, look for unexpected arrivals to bring luck, 
but avoid making business trips, accepting gifts, or—’ ”’ 

“Enough,” Das said. “You sour the food.”” Then he saw that 
the gadget was a new one. ‘When did you get that?” 

“Only yesterday afternoon.” She started to put it away. 

Das reached out and caught her arm. “Let me see it.” 

Reticently she handed it to him. 

“How much?” he asked. 

“Just a fraction of its worth,” she said. 

“How much exactly?” 

“Does a rupee sound like too much?” 
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“A rupee!” Das said. 

‘That is what it is worth, but the gypsy said I could have it for 
only four annas.”’ She placed the itlies and chutney on the banana 
leaf in front of him. 

“Too much,” Das grumbled. 

“Well, I haven’t paid for it yet.” She watched him eat. “The 
gypsy gave it to me to try out. If I like it I pay four annas down. 
The calendar must be renewed from time to time.” 

“How often?” 

“Once a month.” 

“And how much is it every month?” 

“Over the year, as little as one rupee.” 

Das waved his hand to dismiss the subject because his mouth 
was full. He swallowed. ‘““Take it back. We have a boy to ed- 
ucate and many bills to pay. I would not object to one or two 
charms, but the house is crowded already with such nonsense.” 

“Crowded?” Chaya said. “Nonsense! How can you call it 
that when it helps me be a better wife? You have your ‘business 
trips,’ don’t you? Why, if I had a charm for every trip you took, 
the house would indeed be crowded. As it is I have not above a 
dozen. Less maybe. So let me have just this one, and I swear to 
you I won’t ask again.” 

She was trying to wheedle him into giving in, the way he usually 
did. But this morning he was all out of patience with her. It 
seemed like just another example of how readily she might turn 
against him if she knew he was not Brahman, and in the face of 
his coming trip, he refused to yield. “I don’t want to argue about 
it,’ he said sharply. With sudden anger, he rose, leaving his break- 
fast unfinished, and went out through the side door to the station. 

The air was still cool, and little bits of mist lingered upon the 
ground. Crows and pi-dogs wandered in and out of the mist, and 
across the tracks some beggars, who had spent the night in the 
station latrines or dodging Chinnasami, Periasami’s stupid but 
faithful right-hand man, now emerged from their respective re- 
treats, scratching at bites. Mani himself was waiting next to the 
fountain with the pushcart. Das could see him squatting on his 
heels, idly flicking pebbles at the crows. 

Then the Express rushed into the station. Das lifted his vashti 
and hurried up the steps to the overpass. Below, the boy had leapt 
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to his feet and was darting back and forth from one window to the 
next, calling ‘““Coppee, thosai, bede, cigarette,’ and placing food in 
open hands, making change, picking up tips thrown onto the 
ground, and hurrying on to the next window, always smiling, jok- 
ing with the passengers, and keeping track of who owed what. 

Since the train was rather crowded, Das decided to help his son 
during the few minutes he had before the breakfast traffic came 
over to the Club. Mani was passing the women’s compartment 
now, and as Das watched, he paled suddenly and felt his knees 
grow weak; for among the women who got off, he was sure he had 
seen his mother. In fact there was no mistaking that blank smile 
and those watery, unfocused eyes. The old woman had been 
growing absent-minded of late, and Das often worried that some 
day she might forget his warnings and try to come here. But he 
had counted on the ten-mile walk from Thappur to the nearest 
station and the weakness of her eyes to discourage her. Now, some- 
how, here she was, decked out in her best as if she were going to 
a wedding, and Das was torn between compassion and fear. He 
didn’t have the heart to deny his own mother, yet how could he 
possibly acknowledge her dressed as she was like an outcaste wo- 
man, her head unshaved, her sari a bright yellow instead of the 
plain white prescribed for Brahman widows. In panic he looked 
around for a way out. 

There was only one thing to do, and that would have to be done 
before his mother left the platform. He turned and ran back 
down the overpass to the tracks where he crossed by climbing be- 
tween the cars. Unfortunately he came out next to Periasami who 
was pacing the platform in his official capacity as Station Master. 

“Ah, Das, my dear friend,” said Periasami. “And how is your 
health this morning?” 

“It is good,” Das said. 

Periasami twirled his mustache. “Keeping fit, I suppose?” 

“Alas,” Das explained, “I rise late and hasten to help my son.” 
He did not give Periasami time to extend the conversation but 
pushed by. And the moment Periasami turned to yell something 
at Chinnsami, Das ducked behind the stairs. 

“Psst, Mani!” he whispered. The boy was facing in the wrong 
direction, and Das did not dare show himself because his mother 
had stopped less than ten paces from the steps and was looking 
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about her blankly. Then Periasami finished talking to Chinnasami 
and headed back along the platform. Das felt the perspiration 
break out on his caste mark. But at the crucial moment, Mani 
turned. Das whistled to him and the boy started over. The way 
Das was frantically gesturing, however, made him stop, wheel the 
cart around, and walk past as if he didn’t know his father was 
there. 

“Listen,” Das whispered. “Leave the cart and run to the bar- 
ber’s. Tell Mutthu to bring his clippers and a white sari at once. 
Then wait on the overpass until I call you. Ask no questions and 
speak to no one. Now go. And if Mutthu offers any delay, say to 
him that I will talk to the Sub-collector about his tax.” 

As soon as Mani left, Das took charge of the cart. He had to 
move quickly because customers were yelling. Out of the corner 
of his eye he saw that his mother was staring at him, trying to de- 
cide if he was her son or not, and moving closer to make sure. He 
pretended not to see her, and with a deft movement, swung the 
cart around so as to bump her away. The old woman raised her 
hands and yelled, but the noise of the crowd drowned out her 
cries. 

“Is that outcaste bothering you?” Periasami shouted. 

“No, no,” Das called back. 

Periasami motioned to Chinnasami. “I shall have my man beat 
her off if she is,” he said. 

Das swung the cart around between his mother and the on- 
rushing Chinnasami. “What?” he asked. “I can’t hear you.” 

“Never mind, never mind,” said Periasami. He shouted at 
Chinnasami to get back to work. 

When Mutthu arrived, Das slipped him a fat tip, reminded him 
that as a friend of the Sub-collector he had access to an unrevised 
copy of the barber shop’s income report which might interest 
higher authorities, and pointing to his mother, suggested that if 
she were a Brahman widow she would need a white sari and a 
head-shave. He did not have to elaborate. Mutthu nodded and 
whisked the old woman into the alcove under the stairs while Das 
blocked off the view from the platform with the pushcart. At first 
it was necessary to muffle her because she did not understand what 
it was all about. But after most of her hair had been removed, 
she stopped complaining, and Das, pretending to rearrange the 
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food in the cart, kept saying softly, “It’s all right, Amma. Please 
be calm.” 

‘Talking to yourself again?” Periasami asked, coming up be- 
hind Das unexpectedly. 

Das caught himself in the act of whirling, and in an even voice 
offered Periasami a taste of “good food.” Periasami walked off 
with an injured expression. 

Presently Mutthu came out. Das gave him a cup of coffee, and 
with his free hand motioned for Mani to come down and take 
charge of the cart. He then strolled casually away in the opposite 
direction, and when his mother emerged from the alcove, con- 
fused and shaken, but with her head shaved as a Brahman widow’s 
head should be, her sari a drab white in the prescribed manner, 
he turned and ran towards her. 

“Amma!” he cried. “Can it really be you? After all these years! 
Why, I thought you were dead, Amma.” 

The old woman started to complain meekly about the way she 
had been received, but Das silenced her with a pinch. “Don’t 
talk, Amma,” he whispered, “and keep your sari about your 
face.” And then, because Periasami was looking his way again, he 
embraced her as if he were terribly surprised to find her here in 
Meigudy. 

The first big hurdle had been cleared and he was trying to think 
up some story to tell Chaya. He turned to Mutthu. “What did 
you do with the hair and sari?” 

Mutthu looked full of confidence. “I have placed them in the 
two crocks,” he said. 

“Crocks?” Das asked. ‘“What crocks?” 

‘““The two your mother brought with her,” said Mutthu. 

“But she didn’t have any crocks!” Das said. 

“I tell you there are two crocks,” Mutthu insisted loudly. 

“Be quiet, man, and show me.” 

Mutthu pointed furtively to the other side of the alcove. “See!” 
he said. Next to a bench there were two tall brick-red crocks, 
unglazed, with carrying handles of hemp lashed to their necks. 
“One contains arrack, the other salt pork, so I thought—” 

“Yes, yes,” said Das impatiently. “Well, you were wrong. The 
crocks are not my mother’s.” Salt pork and arrack! Both out- 
caste foods and so doubly damning. If the contents were known, 
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it would be a simple matter for gossips to do the rest. “Get them,” 
he said to Mutthu. 

“Ahm, Ayya,’” Mutthu said. But as he started after them, a 
robust outcaste woman picked them up and headed for the stairs. 

Das slipped Mutthu some money. “Go-pa. Buy them back. 
Quickly, quickly!” 

Mutthu scuttled off, and for the next few minutes Das moved 
nervously from one foot to the other, trying to strike poses that 
did not seem obvious. Then he remembered Mani, and just to 
appear natural, he called the boy over and introduced him to his 
mother. By the time Mutthu returned and set the crocks down on 
the platform, the Express had already left the station, and that 
created the problem of how to remove the crocks without attract- 
ing attention. Das hurried over to the damning evidence. 

“Are they yours?”’ Periasami asked, coming around the stairs. 

“What?” said Das, a little too innocently. 

“The crocks,” said Periasami. “Hmmm. Perhaps they belong 
to that outcaste woman. Yes, come to think of it Iam sure I saw 
her carrying them. Well, if she is not back, I shall have them 
taken to the luggage room.’’ He bent over to lift the lid of the 
nearest one with his stick. “I wonder what they contain?” 

“Possibly food,” Das said quickly. “In which case it would be 
contaminating for a man of your quality to look at it.” 

“Quite so,” Periasami said. He straightened up. “I shall men- 
tion it to my man.” He looked at Das through half-closed eyes. 
“What keeps you on the platform so long this morning?” 

“Wonder of wonders!” said Das, indicating his mother. “Only 
this morning have I learned that my aged mother, whom I long 
thought dead, is alive and well. As you can see, she is widowed, 
poor soul, and has taken a vow of silence in respect for my father.” 

Periasami salaamed. “My regards to you, old mother,” he said. 
‘‘How long has it been since you have seen each other?” 

Das figured the time he had been in Meigudy. “Fourteen years 
at least,” he said. ‘It is a wonder she was able to find and rec- 
ognize me!” 

The merest flicker of a smile turned the corners of Periasami’s 
mouth. “Yes,” he said. ‘It is indeed a wonder.” 

Saluting, Das led his mother up the stairs. He would have to 
come after the crocks later. “Amma,” he said, “I am very angry 
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that you disobeyed me. Didn’t I tell you I could lose everything?” 

The old woman nodded feebly. “But there is not long left me, 
and I grow weary of rotting away in Thappur.” 

Das wanted to weep with tenderness. He could remember how 
proudly she used to hold her head, how sharp-tongued she had 
been. And now her body was stooped and her mind wandered 
between lapses of memory. “Amma,” he said, “they might drive 
me out.” 

The keenness of her reply took him by surprise. “And fitting 
it would be, too,” she said, “for an outcaste.” 

“Well, here you are. So listen and don't argue. You are a 
Brahman widow. Amma is a Brahman widow, understand?” He 
repeated it slowly as if to a child. “You are no longer outcaste. 
You have taken a vow of silence, and you are to talk to no one, do 
you hear? I don’t want your words to betray us.” 

“Cheh!” she said. “Do you take me for a deaf idiot?” 

“No, Amma, but I want you to remember. I am in love with 
my wife. I have a good son. My work is satisfying. For the first 
time in my life Iam happy. I do not wish to lose it.” 

They entered the kitchen by the rear court. Chaya was busy 
with the cooking, and just the way she refused to turn around told 
Das that she had been thinking all this while about their argument 
and was hurt that he had left his meal unfinished. Then she saw 
that he was not alone and straightened up, wiping her hands on 
the tip of her sari. Das introduced his mother and enlarged on 
the same story he had told Periasami. 

Chaya threw her arms around the old woman. “ ‘Look for un- 
expected arrivals to bring luck!’ ” she cried exultantly. “Welcome, 
Amma, welcome. Ah, if I had only believed the charm, I should 
have had the house prepared for you. But as it is, we are in the 
midst of the breakfast hour.”’ 

The old woman placed her hand on Chaya’s cheek. There were 
tears of joy in her eyes, but she kept her mouth closed. 

“Just let her sit in the sun and husk grain,” Das told Chaya. 
“When she is hungry, feed her. If you need help, she will help 
you. But do not expect her to talk.” 

He took his cloth and went into the front rooms to attend to 
the morning trade. There were several regulars from the town, 
two transients who had stayed overnight in the station, and a 
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dozen new arrivals from the Express. Most of them ordered coffee 
with itlies or thosais. Das served them quickly. He was anxious 
to get through the morning’s work and recover the crocks. But he 
smiled, exchanged light talk, and said that he was in a hurry be- 
cause his long-lost mother had just come home. Everyone was 
glad for him. Then he told Kuppai, the man-servant, to take care 
of the cleaning off and to call him if anything else was needed. 

In the kitchen he found Chaya grinding spices for the noon 
meal. Amma was sitting out in the courtyard, chopping veg- 
etables. 

Chaya looked up at Das. “I want you to know how glad I am 
that one of your family has come to live with us. It is good to 
have relatives under one’s roof. It makes for luck.” 

Das frowned. ‘‘Please!”’ he said. How could she talk about luck 
when everything was on the threshold of disaster. “Have you 
taken that horoscope gadget back yet?” 

“No,” she said. “I had no time.” Her voice grew cold again. 
“There are things to make for the pushcart, foods to prepare for 
the front trade. After that I must see to it that the servant woman 
cleans the pots and brings in enough water and fuel, and then...” 

“You could have sent it back by Kuppai,”’ Das cut in. She didn’t 
have to tell him that to run a restaurant properly took long hours 
of hard work. It seemed to him that when he wasn’t waiting on 
customers or signing ration orders, he was out talking business, 
worrying over details, making a thousand decisions. But he en- 
joyed the work. Hard physical and mental activity burned away 
the fat that tended to accumulate on one’s body and mind. And 
Chaya and Mani made it all worth-while. Even when he was angry 
he knew that. He stood there, looking at Chaya, knowing how 
much he loved her, and yet unable to repress his fury. He wanted 
to shout at her, get rid of the tension that had been building up 
inside him, but he knew it wasn’t her fault. It was no one’s fault 
but his own. In silence he walked out of the room, unaware that 
that hurt her more than if he had shouted. 

“Das,” she called, “where are you going?” 

‘To the station,” he said gruffly. “I have unfinished business.” 
And she turned away quickly to hide the tears from him. 

On the platform, Das looked for Mani. Another train had ar- 
rived and the boy was busy. Periasami was also engaged. That 
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gave Das time to slip around to the alcove. The crocks, however, 
were gone. Puzzled, he glanced about, but Periasami had seen 
him, so he pretended to be on his way to help Mani. 

‘Looking for something?” Periasami asked. 

“No,” said Das. 

Periasami sucked his teeth. “I thought you might be looking 
for those crocks,” he said. “I checked them at the baggage room 
where I imagine the ‘rightful owner’ will call for them.” 

The way he said it told Das the game was up. “It makes no 
difference io me,” he said. 

“Naturally,” Periasami agreed. “However, | certainly hope the 
rightful owner puts in an appearance. In fact it would be a good 
idea if he called at my office within the hour. Otherwise I will be 
forced to make a public examination of the contents, and thai 
might prove ...ah... embarrassing.” 

“I imagine it would be a good idea il the owner called,” said 
Das. “But isn’t it being a little hasty to say within the hour? What 
if he is detained by much work?” 

“Quite so,” Periasami said. “Perhaps an alternoon deadline 
might be more satisfactory.” 

‘‘Much more,” said Das. Periasami nodded and went into the 
Restaurant. Das finished work on the platform and pushed the 
cart over the ramp to the Club. He felt sick inside and tried not 
to think about Periasami. Instead he helped Mani get ready for 
school and walked with him through town to the Guru’s house. 
When Mani asked what it was all about, Das explained that he was 
experiencing a business problem and would rather not go into 
details. 

That afternoon, during the siesta lull, Das put on a clean vashti, 
stepped into his sandals, and walked over to Periasami’s to talk 
business. The two men went into a side room. 

“So good of you to call,” Periasami said. [le motioned Das to 
a chair and offered him a cheroot. Das declined. 

“Well,” he said, “let us proceed with the business.” 

“Ah, my dear friend, there is no need to look so unhappy about 
the matter. For us this can be the beginning of an alliance.” 

“Needless to say, you wish me to relinquish the Club.” 

“Why speak of relinquishing anything?” Periasami said. “You 
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make it all sound so monstrous. I am simply of the opinion that 
by combining our resources we could be a brilliant success.” 

‘‘What exactly are your means for effecting this?” 

Periasami took some papers from his shirt pocket. “A simple 
matter,” he said. “You have only to sign these.” 

Das glanced at the top paper. It was a handwritten deed to the 
Club. “This, then, is the price I pay for silence?” 

“My friend, why must you insist on speaking of this in such 
harsh terms? We are merely forming a partnership.” 

“Supposing I sign. What role do I play?” 

“You will continue as manager. I will handle the finances. It 
might be well for you to work here and we could use the Club 
for a hostel.” 

“What about the crocks?” 

“They will be disposed of discreetly.” 

Das drew his hand across his mouth. For the promise of silence 
he must pay with his independence, his pride of accomplishment. 
If it would let him keep Chaya and Mani, it would be worth it. 
Anything would be worth that. But wouldn't people begin ask- 
ing questions? and wondering? ‘Then too, there was no guarantee 
that Periasami would keep the secret. Das looked at him. No, the 
man could not be trusted. 

“And what if I refuse to sign?” he asked, stalling for time. 

Periasami shrugged. “It will be necessary for me to send the 
crocks to the Club with a note explaining the hair and sari. There 
are any number of ways of handling the matter, as you can see. It 
would grieve me to do it, because I would be losing a worthy 
friend, but, alas, life itself is cruel, and sometimes it is necessary 
to take certain measures of self-defense. After all, it states very 
clearly in Manu that everything belongs to us Brahmans anyway, 
so in a sense I am merely reclaiming what is rightfully mine in the 
first place.” 

In his mind, Das could picture the result. Chaya would open 
the crocks, find the hair and sari, and the note. Then she would 
have to tell her relatives, and they would descend upon the Club 
in force and drive Das away. He would be lucky to escape with 
his life, not that it would be worth anything to him without Chaya 
and Mani. But such was the seriousness of meddling with caste. 
He tried to keep a level head. The important thing now was to 
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think clearly. There was no way out, and he must accept that fact. 
He did not want to save himself at the risk of his family’s in- 
dependence. In an effort to conceal his thoughts, he said, “‘A part- 
nership with you might be most gratifying. I am honored that 
you hold me in such high esteem.” 

Periasami rubbed his hands. “Yes, I think we could make a 
go of it, my friend.” 

Looking at him, Das knew the fat man had probably already 
sent the crocks by Chinnasami to the Club, and in a few minutes 
Chaya would know and it would all be over. “I think some betel 
leaf and rose water might be appropriate in honor of the oc- 
casion.” 

‘An excellent idea,” Periasami said, hurrying out. 

Das took the pen and went through the deed. On all three 
copies he changed the meaning by adding a letter here and there, 
erantor to grantee. Legally, although the phrasing would be in 
reverse and might not hold up in court, it stated that Periasami 
was signing over his rights to Das. He set the pen down and blotted 
the changes. And when Periasami came back into the room, Das 
appeared to be finishing up the act of signing. Periasami witnessed 
the signature, and Chinnasami was called in as a second witness, 
marking the papers with his thumb print. Then Das retained one 
copy, Periasami another, and the third was dispatched by Chin- 
nasami to be recorded in the town office. Das drained his glass, 
rolled himself a wad of betel, and the two men shook hands. “To 
our partnership,’ Periasami said. 

Das hurried out of the restaurant. It was now all a matter of 
time. Soon Periasami would see the changes, and then, if he had 
not already sent the crocks to Chaya, he would do so, Chaya would 
know, and the secret would be out. At any rate, after it was all 
over, Chaya and Mani would have the Club free and clear without 
any worry from Periasami. 

Sadly he returned to the Club. If he was finally to be disowned, 
he would meet fate with dignity. He waited cheerfully on an after- 
noon customer, and talked with Mani. Then he went out to the 
back room. Chaya had finished work and was sitting on the door- 
step, chewing a piece of straw, while Amma was still basking in the 
sun. Das sat down wearily. He took out the deed and tossed it 
on the floor. But Chaya seemed to misunderstand his weariness 
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and began apologizing. She turned from the door and threw her- 
self on her knees, saying that she was sorry to have distressed him 
about the horoscope gadget, that it was all her fault, and that she 
would send it back to the gypsy and never buy any more. And 
then she said she hoped Das would forgive her, but since the gad- 
get had said not to accept any gifts today she had sent Periasami’s 
crocks back to him. 

Das stiffened. 

“However,” Chaya said, “before sending them back, I opened 
the crocks and took out this.” She flourished the sari and bundle 
of hair in Das’ face. 

‘So you know,” he said simply. 

“Yes,” she said, “I know.’’ She threw it into the fire. “And I 
have suspected for some while. Iam only glad it was your mother 
you went to see on all those business trips. I had thought it was 
another woman, and the gypsies advised me to keep you away 
from her with charms.” 

Das looked at his wife incredulously, for the first time realizing 
what cunning and shrewdness lurked behind the innocent facade 
of superstition. “And yet you did nothing?” he asked. “Even sus- 
pecting what I am?” 

She pinched his cheek. “To keep a good husband,” she said, 
“one must play many parts. And where else would I find as good 
a man as you?” 

He pulled her onto his lap. “Roja-poo,” he said, ‘‘you are in- 
comparable. I am truly blessed. Tomorrow we will buy the 
astrology and horoscope papers, with special folders prepared for 
your stars and birthdate.” 

“Surely you jest with me,” she said. “However, I could use the 
money for them now.” 

He counted it into her palm and began to chuckle. 

“Why do you laugh?” she asked warily. 

“Because,” he said, folding her hand around the money and 
kissing her fingers, “I am thinking about Periasami. In his greed 
he has now two monuments unto himself: a crock of salt pork, and 
one of arrack, and as long as I| have this,” he shook the deed tri- 
umphantly, “he dare not say anything or touch either of them.” 
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PERMANENCE 


By NORMAN NATHAN 


Let us enrich this earth before it scatter, 
Make music pound our atoms till they cling 
Mosaic and magnetic to the pattern 

We call ourselves, the fretwork that we sing. 


Let us, by new thoughts’ burnish, braze the metal 
Impervious to rot, reflecting all 

Crude energies chance-blasting at the castle; 
Surely truth rolls us upright like a ball. 


Let us, by feeling deeply, loudly, lightlike, 
Compound our granite with cement of soul; 
While bones will crumble, tumult may like fusion 


Heat press the sand grains till the dust grows whole. 
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The French election: its meaning 


VINCENT W. BEACH 


On January 2, 1956, over twenty-one million French voters went 
to the polls and cast ballots for candidates seeking seats in the 
National Assembly. Internecine warfare in Algeria forced post- 
ponement of the election of her thirty deputies, and eligible 
voters in New Caledonia and Oceania did not go to the polls until 
January 8 and January 29 respectively. But from continental 
France to Martinique and from Senegal to Madagascar, French 
citizens selected the men and women who will represent them in 
the powerful National Assembly for the next five years. 

The election results brought to the attention of the world the 
deep-seated strains and contradictions which are paralyzing the 
French political organism. The election of Poujadists on the 
Right and the gains of the Communists on the Left indicate gen- 
eral French dissatisfaction with the Center parties which have 
managed French affairs almost continuously for the past eighty 
years. Almost eight million voters, over one-third of the total, in- 
dicated their lack of confidence in parliamentary government by 
casting their votes for extremist candidates who are dedicated to 
the destruction of the democratic regime. Thus it was that 38 
per cent of the electorate voted for Communism or Poujadism and 
set the stage for the usual obstructionist tactics of extremist groups 
which gained strength at the expense of the weakened Center 
parties. 

Communist candidates for the National Assembly polled 5,460,- 
000 votes and won 152 seats. Their proportion of the popular 
vote was about the same as in 1951, but it is significant that they 
received 400,000 more votes than in the last election and that more 
Frenchmen voted Communist than ever before. The increase in 
the size of the electorate meant a proportionate increase in support 
for the Communists and gave the lie to the argument, which had 
been advanced for years by French political analysts, that a record 
turnout of voters would result in a substantial Red set-back. In- 
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stead, the Communists received their share of the new votes and 
fashioned one of their greatest victories by exploiting the in- 
ternecine fight between Edgar Faure and Pierre Mendés-France. 

Communist strength is not limited to Paris and other highly 
industrialized areas. From the department of Finistere to Haute 
Savoie and from the department of the Bas Pyrénées to Pas de 
Calais the Communists won seats in the National Assembly. The 
geographical distribution of their triumphs was better than that 
of any other party, and although there are probably no more than 
half a million card-carrying Communists in all France, the Reds 
rolled up a protest vote of sufficient magnitude to make their party 
by far the largest in the new Assembly. 

Every department in Central France returned at least one Com- 
munist, and in Paris Red gains were significant in every district. 
In 1951, in Paris’ second section, the Communist candidates re- 
ceived 136,844 votes while in 1956 their ballots totaled 167,087. 
In the sixth section the increase from 1951 to 1956 was from 
131,212 to 169,271. True, the Communists made substantial 
gains in Paris while losing ground in thirty-four of the ninety de- 
partments. Particularly in the South, in departments forming a 
line from Savoie to Ardéche to Landes, there was a noticeable de- 
cline in popular support. But, quite significantly, even in this 
region Communist losses were relatively small. In Ardéche the 
Reds received 39,281 votes in 1951 but in 1956 their vote dropped 
to 35,267. This year, however, as a result of the fight between 
Mendés-France and Faure, the Communists managed to elect a 
deputy in Ardéche, something they had been unable to do in 1951 
when they polled a larger popular vote. In Landes the Communist 
popular vote dropped from 28,009 in 1951 to 26,364 in 1956. 
Again, however, factional struggles within the Center parties left 
the gate open for a Communist deputy to be elected where there 
was none before despite the small drop in overall Communist 
strength in this department. 

Thus, there was no drastic reduction in the Communist vote 
even in those departments where the election returns showed a 
decline in Communist strength. The 884,000 votes they received 
in Paris was their highest total ever, and gains in the capital offset 
their losses in rural areas. Communist strength has remained 
remarkably steady and well-distributed and it seems appropriate to 
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point out that in each of three national elections held since the 
Fourth Republic was created in 1946 the Reds have attracted over 
25 per cent of the popular vote. One can conclude only that 
French acceptance of Marxian ideology and toleration of Com- 
munist tactics are more widespread than political analysts in 
France and elsewhere have been willing to admit. 

The Communists, 152 strong, will work to obstruct and con- 
fuse as is their custom. In order to give a particular group a 
negative or temporary majority, they will support first one fac- 
tion and then another in the Assembly, giving or withdrawing 
support in such a manner as to create difficulties for the more 
responsible parties. The Reds sometimes vote for the investiture 
of a prime minister but in a matter of days they are undermining 
his program. They scream for lower food prices while demanding 
increased subsidies for the wine, beet, and wheat producers. They 
call for peace in Algeria while encouraging the terrorists and 
undermining attempts of the Assembly to solve the problem. 

The existence of the well-disciplined Communist bloc in the 
midst of fluid factions which seem to be seeking that which sep- 
arates rather than that which unifies and which absolutely refuse 
to be bound by caucuses, gives the Reds an advantage which they 
continue to exploit. The war in Indo-China was opposed not only 
by the Communists in the National Assembly, who openly stooge 
for the Russians, but by many sincere old-line Socialists who tradi- 
tionally have opposed colonialism in any form. Other Socialists, 
in order to avoid playing the Communist game, supported the 
Rightist parties which urged stronger policies to keep Indo-China 
out of Red hands. But on the question of creating a Western 
European army which would include German elements, strongly 
nationalistic and neutralist sentiment on the extreme Right 
joined the Communists on the extreme Left in a determined effort 
to block French participation. Thus, the Communists, unswerving- 
ly dedicated to the Russian interest, depend upon varying factions 
for support, the specific faction being determined by the partic- 
ular question under consideration at the moment. 

Not only did the extreme Left win one of its greatest victories 
but a new party, led by Pierre Poujade, made a sensational show- 
ing in its first try for representation in the National Assembly. 
Winning fifty-two seats and receiving a total of 2,940,000 votes 
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(12 per cent of the total) the Poujadists have joined the Com- 
munists as obstructionists and will do what they can to discredit 
the parliamentary system which, they contend, has failed France. 

Pierre Poujade came to power on a platform as completely nega- 
tive as any which French history records. Poujade, proprietor of 
a bookshop in tiny St. Cére, refused to open his books to inspect- 
ing tax collectors and encouraged other businessmen to follow 
his example. In order to support his family he insists that it is 
necessary for him to evade a portion of his legal tax load, and his 
outspoken criticism of fiscal policies caught the fancy of little 
businessmen throughout the country. Poujade now insists that 
he is not against all taxes but opposes only the unjust ones. Just 
before the new Assembly convened, his faction met and drafted 
the briefest Party Declaration of the year. It declared in favor of 
the maintenance of the integrity of the French Union, restora- 
tion of the civic and democratic spirit, and social and fiscal re- 
forms. Poujade continues to insist that an Estates General be 
called into session to put into orderly form the grievances and 
demands of salaried workers, farmers, shopkeepers, and members 
of the liberal professions. Just how this would be done he has 
not yet bothered to explain. 

During the election campaign the Poujadists used the strong- 
arm tactics of the Fascists and gave evidence of anti-semitic, anti- 
foreign, and anti-parliamentary, as well as anti-taxation, leanings. 
Although, in recent weeks, Poujade has gone to some trouble to 
deny that the movement is anti-semitic, his newspaper, Fraternité 
Francaise, has published several thinly-veiled attacks upon Jews. 
The anti-parliamentarian tone of his utterances is indicated by 
his statement that “the new chamber will not last out its consti- 
tutional five years.’’ Poujade hopes to sabotage constructive ef- 
forts of the Assembly, force a dissolution, and in the election 
which follows ride to power on an electoral tidal wave which 
would give his party three hundred rather than the present fifty- 
two seats. 

When reporters suggested that his movement showed Fascist 
leanings, Poujade, who flirted with French Fascists La Rocque 
and Doriot in his younger days, said: “I don’t care what they call 
me. Call me a Fascist if you want. After all they had some good 
ideas. Let others try to make us sit 8n the right wing of the 
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Assembly.” With the convening of the new parliament he labeled 
his faction the heir to the Mountain (Jacobin) tradition of the 
Revolutionary era and insisted that his group should sit high on 
the Left. The fact is that the polyglot elements which constitute 
Poujadism are incapable of agreeing on anything except obstruc- 
tion. Poujade will contribute nothing to the solution of French 
problems and his party is merely another dissident element in 
an already fragmented Assembly. 

While the Communists and Poujadists gained strength, the 
Center parties did not fare as well as expected. The Left Center, 
led by Mollet and Mendés-France, polled 5,800,000 votes (attract- 
ing 28 per cent of the popular vote and winning 181 seats) while 
the Right Center under the leadership of Faure, Pinay, and Bi- 
dault received 6,300,000 votes (attracting 30 per cent of the 
popular vote and winning 196 seats). A combination of the Right 
Center and Left Center could provide the Assembly with an 
effective working majority of men who want to preserve the 
democratic regime, but the bitter enmity between Faure and 
Mendés-France which developed before and increased during the 
electoral campaign remains and the future is uncertain. 

Adding a bizarre touch to the election was the fact that the 
electoral law passed by the Center parties before the 1951 elec- 
tions (with the express purpose of rigging the electoral machinery 
in such a manner as to cut down Communist strength in the 
Assembly) worked to the disadvantage of the moderate parties 
in 1956. This law provides that national parties can make elec- 
toral alliances among themselves on a departmental basis. (Paris 
is not included in these arrangements.) If such an alliance wins 
a majority of the votes cast, it wins all the seats in a given depart- 
ment and the seats thus won are then divided by proportional 
representation among the allied parties. However, should any 
list or combination fail to win a majority, proportional representa- 
tion is applied and each party is allocated its fair share of seats. 
This scheme cut down Communist representation in the Assem- 
bly in 1951 but it failed in 1956 chiefly because of the bitter 
rivalry between the two Radical Socialist leaders which made co- 
operation at the local level almost impossible. Thus, the well- 
disciplined Communists took advantage of the situation to win 
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over fifty additional seats at the expense of the quarreling Center 
factions. 

Quite significantly, the election results indicated substantial 
losses by the Right. The losses of the R. P. F. (Gaullists) were 
little less than catastrophic, their representation dropping from 
71 deputies in the previous Assembly to 23 in the new. The 
Modérés dropped from 122 members in the old Assembly to 97 
in the new, while the M. R. P. lost 12 seats, electing 72 deputies 
this year as compared to a total of 84 in 1951. Obviously, the 
strongly anti-Communist Right wing absorbed quite a beating. 

On the non-Communist Left a slight weakening is noticeable. 
The Socialists elected 97 deputies in 1956, a slight decrease from 
their 104 in the old Assembly. The Radical Socialists elected, if 
dissidents are counted, about the same number as before but their 
ranks are splintered by the factional struggle involving Faure 
and Mendeés-France. 

In the overseas territories the election results followed rather 
closely the pattern of 1951, although no Poujadists were among 
the fifty-one deputies elected by France d’outre mer. (Algeria 
still must elect her thirty deputies, bringing to eighty-one the 
total chosen outside continental France.) It is interesting to note 
that of the 74,887 votes cast by the inhabitants of Martinique, 
46,744 went to the Communist candidates and represent quite 
an overwhelming vote of confidence in the Reds when one 
considers the fact that in metropolitan France Edgar Faure was 
re-elected to the Assembly with a total of 44,272 of the 111,358 
votes cast in Jura, his home department. Guy Mollet was returned 
to the Assembly by Pas de Calais’ second district but received 
only 139,460 of the 423,446 votes recorded, additional proof, if 
more is needed, of the fragmentation of the public opinion in 
France. 

Interestingly enough, nineteen women, from among five hun- 
dred who sought seats, were elected to the National Assembly. 
This is a drop from the twenty-one elected in 1951 and the thirty- 
eight who were chosen in 1946 just a few months after the new 
French constitution gave the suffrage to women. Of the nineteen 
elected, fifteen are members of the Communist Party and sit 
on the extreme Left of the small chamber which is the meeting 
place of the Assembly in the Palais Bourbon. In addition to the 
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Communists, two Socialists and two members of the MRP won 
seats. Represented are two schoolteachers and a professor, two 
journalists and two workers, a nurse and a secretary, a philoso- 
pher and a farmer, a seamstress, a dressmaker, a weaver, and a 
housewife. In 1953 I attended several sessions of the National 
Assembly and it was quite a sight to watch Communist women 
deputies stamp their feet, flail their desks with their hands, and 
rattle newspapers in order to disturb Conservative speakers who 
were trying to address the Assembly. 

In summary, the election resulted in a strengthening of ir- 
responsible extremist elements and a weakening of the Center 
parties which must, somehow, govern France. 


The fact that twenty-eight parties fought for seats in the National 
Assembly on January 2 demonstrated as nothing else could the 
undisciplined and irresponsible individualism which has created 
many of the problems facing the French today. France has had 
forty kings and a score of coups d’état and revolutions. She has 
tried Royalty, Bonapartism and four Republics but no form of 
government has proved to be completely satisfactory. In order 
to comprehend the present crisis, one must examine the roots 
from which contemporary French institutions sprang and analyze 
the reasons for France’s failure to adapt her political and eco- 
nomic life to the demands of the twentieth century. 

During the long developmental period of French history the 
continuous threat of invasion ultimately combined with feudal 
anarchy to frighten the French into a toleration of centralized 
power. Strong central authority was found within the frame- 
work of the Roman Empire and in succeeding centuries under 
the leadership of such men as Clovis, Charlemagne, Henry IV, 
Louis XIV, and Bonaparte. Periods during which the central 
power was relatively strong alternated with periods of decentrali- 
zation and confusion, but out of this pattern there developed a 
hierarchical and closely knit society in which there was a tremen- 
dous gap between the select few (nobility and clergy) and the 
masses. The development of parliamentary institutions in Eng- 
land had no comparable development in France (the Estates Gen- 
eral had not met for 175 years when the Revolution began in 
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1789), and the passage of time widened the gulf between the 
privileged and unprivileged, making compromise between the 
social classes even more difficult. The French Revolution de- 
stroyed the hierarchical structure which had existed for centuries, 
but the parliamentary system which belatedly came into existence 
has not provided machinery through which dissatisfied elements 
have been able to effectively assert themselves. 

The fact is that behind a constantly changing facade of mon- 
archy, empires, and republics, the great institutions which have 
dominated French political and economic life have remained es- 
sentially the same. In theory the present National Assembly gives 
expression to the people’s will in the form of laws and resolutions, 
but in practice the civil servants who control the administrative 
machinery interpret (or bury) , according to their own code, the 
laws passed by the elected representatives of the people. The civil 
servants have permanence but governments come and go, with 
new ministers scarcely having time to acquaint themselves with 
the duties of their offices before a cabinet change removes them 
from the scene. 

Thus, real authority, to a substantial degree, lies in the hands 
of a permanent administrative apparatus which is anonymous 
and irresponsible and which is concerned primarily with protect- 
ing vested interests (situations acquise). The interpreters and 
administrators of the law frequently owe their positions to the 
owners of great business enterprises who profit from concessions, 
subsidies, tariffs, and other benefits which competition or mod- 
ernization of the economic structure might jeopardize. The end 
result is lethargy and stagnation as every vested interest struggles 
to erect legal barriers which will protect its privileges from in- 
ternal and external assault. 

In the political sphere the multiple party system is the most 
conspicuous symbol of the exaggerated individualism which has 
made impossible decisive and effective action by those to whom 
the constitution delegates ultimate authority. French political 
parties as such did not exist before the Revolution and it was 
the debates—during the 1789-1795 era—in the National Assem- 
bly, the Legislative Body, and the National Convention which 
gave birth to the factionalism that has remained a characteristic 
part of French political life. Indeed, the hatreds generated during 
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the revolutionary upheaval created most of the political divisions 
which exist in France today. The struggle between Feuillant and 
Girondin in the National Assembly and the Legislative Body, 
the death struggle between the Jacobin and Girondin factions in 
the National Convention, and finally the bitter hatreds generated 
when the triumphant Jacobin Party proceeded to devour itselt 
left scars which time has not healed. The bloody Reign of 
Terror in 1793-94 pitted faction against faction, neighbor against 
neighbor, and often members of a family against each other in 
practically every city and village in France. The executions, im- 
prisonments, and confiscations left a legacy of hatred which con- 
tributed heavily to the creation of the deep cleavages which plague 
the country today. 

Following the Napoleonic suppression of the divisive forces 
unchained by the Revolution, the Charter of 1814, granted by 
the restored Bourbon king, Louis XVIII, provided parliamentary 
machinery which made political parties of the modern type pos- 
sible. But the divisions created by the Revolution were accen- 
tuated by the nineteenth century ideological struggle between 
Conservatives, Liberals, and Socialists for control of men’s minds 
and governments—a struggle which, in France, culminated in the 
establishment of the Third Republic in 1870 and the ministerial 
system which quickly became the pawn of contending factions, 
first in the Chamber of Deputies (1875-1940) and now in the 
National Assembly. 

The French National Assembly, like our own Congress, has 
made its committees all-powerful and it is within these smaller 
units that pressure groups work most effectively. The new French 
Assembly elected January 2 is broken down into nineteen general 
committees, and the political factions are represented on each com- 
mittee in proportion to the number of seats which they won in 
the last national election. When the new Assembly convened, 
the Communists, winners of the largest number of seats, were 
assigned eleven representatives on each of the nineteen commit- 
tees, and from these key positions they will attempt to undermine 
and sabotage all constructive efforts for the next five years. The 
Socialists, with the next largest party, have been allocated seven 
seats on each of the committees, and they also will play an im- 
portant role. The remaining factions will be represented on the 
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general committees in proportion to their numbers, making each 
of these large committees a small replica of the parent Assembly. 
Since local government is almost non-existent in France, the de- 
partment’s deputy must bring the problems of his district to the 
attention of the appropriate committee, and much of his energy 
is consumed in making deals with his fellow deputies on issues 
that never should have been considered at the national level at 
all. 

The nineteen committees previously mentioned make or break 
the cabinet’s program. A bill cannot be brought before the As- 
sembly for discussion until it has cleared the appropriate commit- 
tee. But it is difficult to force a report from a recalcitrant group, 
and even after a bill is pried out of the committee, it still must 
be placed on an agenda prepared and approved by the Assembly. 
The committee has full authority to amend or completely re- 
write the government’s proposal, and since members are de- 
pendent for documentation and expert advice upon civil ser- 
vants on detached service who may not be in sympathy with the 
government's program, it comes as no surprise that its report 
quite frequently is in complete contradiction to the ministry’s 
recommendation. The committee setup makes possible endless 
confusion and delay and provides a perfect smoke screen behind 
which irresponsible individuals, factions, and special interests can 
hide. Thus, the possessor of a vested interest first tries to block 
unfriendly legislation in committee and finally, if necessary, in 
the Assembly itself, but if he fails in those areas he frequently 
can depend upon the courts or civil servants to interpret or 
administer the law in such manner as to sabotage its true intent. 

The question immediately arises as to what can be done to 
give a greater unity to the contending factions and force a meet- 
ing of minds which will make France again capable of decisive 
action. The cure most often suggested is a stronger executive. 
There is no effective power of dissolution in the hands of the 
premier, and it is argued that if the French executive had the 
powers of the English prime minister he could whip the mal- 
contents and dissidents into line by threatening to dissolve the 
Assembly and call for new elections. The multiple party system, 
however, does not respond to this treatment as readily as one 
might expect. In a state such as Britain, where parties are few 
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and large, there may be grounds for supposing that another 
election would give one or the other of the parties an absolute 
majority. But the multiple party system which exists in France 
makes it impossible for any one party to win an absolute ma- 
jority of the seats at stake. Although a new election might well 
bring new faces to the Assembly, the new members would rep- 
resent, in varying proportions, the same old factions. Although 
the defeat of a substantial portion of the previous membership 
might be interpreted as a mandate insofar as one particular issue 
is concerned, it would be only a matter of weeks before the old 
fluid patterns again were established with no faction and no 
bloc assured of more than day to day existence. As a threat to 
force members of the National Assembly into line temporarily, 
the power of dissolution may have some merit, but as a cure-all 
for the problems created by the multiple party system the weapon 
has only limited value. Talk in the Assembly of amending the 
constitution in such a fashion as to strengthen the executive's 
hand will not completely solve the problem. 

Thus, fragmentation in the political sphere has pushed French 
politics into a blind alley and for this problem no quick or easy 
solution is foreseen. It is becoming increasingly apparent that 
not mechanical changes in the system but basic changes in French 
thinking are essential prerequisites for the development of an 
area of agreement of such magnitude as to make it possible for 
the state to hold existing antagonisms within reasonable bounds 
and make obstinate and divergent forces act in the interest of all 
social classes. 

In the economic as well as the political sphere the French Rev- 
olution stripped the nobility and clergy of their special privileges 
but it brought to power the middle class which then proceeded 
to freeze its mold on France and deny to the masses many of the 
economic benefits which the Industrial Revolution ultimately 
provided for all social classes in many areas of the world. The In- 
dustrial Revolution never took hold in France as it did in Eng- 
land, Germany, and the United States, and the consequent lower 
industrial output accounts in part for the lower standard of living 
in France. Mass production techniques and assembly-line pro- 
cedures do not appeal to an old-fashioned craftsman who takes 
pride in a finished product which may bear his initials. As a result 
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the tendency has been to produce high-quality luxury goods for a 
limited market rather than machine-made assembly-line products 
which could be sold at a price that would make them available to 
the mass of Frenchmen. 

The seams and cracks in an obsolete economic structure are in- 
creasing and widening. Excessively high tariffs protect industries 
which are no longer capable of meeting foreign competition, and 
this results in prohibitively high prices for French consumers. 
State subsidies for the beet grower and the wheat and wine pro- 
ducers raise prices of food products for the factory worker whose 
wages are relatively low. Indeed the wage scale (food costs less 
than in the U. S. but durable goods cost more) is so low that 60 
per cent of the average Frenchman’s income is spent on {cod, leav- 
ing a relatively small sum, after rent, for clothing and other neces- 
sities. The worker is convinced that he is not getting a fair share 
of the national income, and this is the fundamental cause of the 
present bitterness between the social classes, accounting, in my 
opinion, for the widespread support the Communists receive from 
the factory workers and landless laborers. 1 have heard French 
workers advance the argument that the subsistence level wages 
now prevailing (30 to 40 cents an hour) would be increased by 
a regime controlled by a Communist party which professes to have 
the worker’s interest closest to its heart. In any case, they insist, 
conditions can get no worse, and any change would mean an im- 
provement in the workingman’s position. 

French factory owners prefer high profit margins and low sales 
volumes to the mass production and mass distribution techniques 
which would make it possible for average Frenchmen to have 
homes, automobiles, washing machines, refrigerators, or television 
sets. (France boasts 230,000 TV sets as compared to a 40,000,000 
total in use in the United States.) The French distribution system 
is characterized by a predominance (90 per cent) of tiny one-man 
family businesses distributing a limited quantity of goods and de- 
pending upon the government to prevent the growth of modern 
forms of low cost, mass distribution outlets, such as large depart- 
ment stores, chain stores, and self-service groceries. The French 
National Assembly seems to operate on the theory that new and 
progressive industries should be heavily taxed while the antiquat- 
ed patterns, for which crutches must be furnished, should be tax 
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exempt. Despite discriminatory tax legislation, some of the new 
forms of distribution are making headway. 

Tax evasion as advocated by Poujade is no new phenomenon in 
France, and it is not surprising the small shopkeepers have rallied 
to his banner. Tax dodging, a more or less respectable French 
custom, is tolerated as completely normal. It recently was estimat- 
ed that 70 per cent of the legal tax in agriculture and 30 per cent 
of the tax due in business enterprises are never paid. The small 
shops (there is one for every 32 people in France) got along fairly 
well during the period of war created shortages, but with the re- 
turn of normal conditions, the little enterprises—a substantial 
number of which do a gross business of no more than a million 
francs ($3,300) a year—found it difficult to survive and thousands 
of little shopkeepers did openly what most of them had been doing 
privately for generations. 

To the factory workers in the cities and the hundreds of thou- 
sands of landless laborers ii: the rural areas, the housing problem 
is a major one. It was Claudius Petit, a Reconstruction Minister 
of a few years back, who stated that the French building industry 
operates about as it did during the Merovingian period. French 
houses are built to last forever and it takes forever for the an- 
tiquated building trades to produce one. The construction of a 
four-room house of the usual French type takes 25,000 man hours, 
compared with 9,000 in England and 4,500 in the United States. 
Even when the worker’s real income increases, he must continue 
to live in the slums because the government’s home building pro- 
gram is far behind schedule. Existing accommodations are in- 
credibly inadequate with one-third of all the dwellings in cities 
with a population of over 30,000 having neither electricity nor 
running water and only 17 per cent of the Paris apartments occu- 
pied by wage earners having bathrooms. 

Communist strength has held up well in the rural areas and not 
without cause. Small landholdings, competition from other parts 
of the world, and under-consumption of agricultural products are 
problems which the Communists have effectively exploited. One 
would think that the French peasant, with his roots deep in the 
soil, would be the last person in the world to be taken in by Red 
propaganda. But many small farmers are voting the Communist 
ticket because they are angry at the existing regime and are willing 
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to accept Red promises of higher prices for their products. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of landless laborers, tenant farmers, and share 
croppers vote for Moscow’s stooges because they see no hope for 
a better life in the existing arrangements and welcome any regime 
which promises a change. 

Although serious weaknesses in the economic structure are ap- 
parent, gains have been made in several sectors. French industrial 
production is about 75 per cent above the 1938 level (West Ger- 
many is almost 200 per cent above her production rate for the 


same year), and total national income from industry and agri- 
culture amounted to 40 billion dollars in 1955 (385 billions in the 
U. S.). France did recently complete her first atomic reactor and 
during the last six years her production of electrical energy has 
doubled. Notable contributions have been made to science, lit- 
erature, art, fashions, and cuisine. French soil is fertile and her 
peasants hardworking and thrifty. Factory workers in France, 
when operating under the same conditions, are just as productive 
as their American counterparts. Yet the sum total of the French 
effort, particularly in the economic sphere, has not been impres- 
sive. Production has not increased at a sufficiently rapid rate and 
an obsolete system of distribution has helped prevent such gains 
as have been made from making a substantial difference in the 
standard of living of the masses. 

Thus, it appears that fragmentation in the political sphere and 
the failure of the French to meet the challenge of the machine in 
industry and agriculture have left the masses without the satisfac- 
tions which Americans take for granted. This is the fundamental 
reason for the weakening of the Center parties which have ruled 
France since 1875 and the emergence of extremists who, if their 
will prevailed, would destroy the democratic regime. France, 
possessor and transmitter of one of the greatest civilizations the 
world has ever known, no longer occupies the place that her 
human and material resources, if properly channeled, could re- 
create for her, and despite her fumbling steps toward rationaliza- 
tion and mechanization the 1956 election proves rather conclusive- 
ly that the country is not coming out of the political and economic 
thicket at a pace satisfactory to Frenchmen. 
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THE SECRET 


By LINCOLN FITZELL 


Beauty felt must be returned, 
Thought and image carved as one, 
Or its ash in mortals urned, 

Will block the gateway to the sun. 


Scorners who have conquered scorn, 
Know the heart sings in its place, 
As for evil was not born 

The wonder in a turning face. 


Valiant blood that checks its wrath, 
Keeps a bliss of warmer balm, 
Than the ancient, mired path 
That the soul of man must calm. 


Honor is not honor till 

All is given that it made, 
And the hero shine his will 
For his brother in the shade. 


Love bestowed is never love 
Till it’s twinned in fief and fee, 
As the heavens wear above, 
The stars in their simplicity. 
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Anthropology and medicine 


CARROLL L. RILEY 


“One man’s cure is another man’s poison.” This was the rueful 
commentary of a medical director of the World Health Organiza- 
tion which specializes in bringing health programs to backward 
areas. He was speaking of the failure of a particular project but 
his comments could well be applied to a more general problem. 
As our director's words suggest, peculiar, often unexpected, situa- 
tions may arise when public health personnel deal with members 
of exotic cultures. These are usually due to differences in culiure 
between the “givers” and the “receivers,” differences prohibiting 
the necessary understanding that would allow modern techniques 
of medical care to pass from one group to the other. It is in regard 
to this cultural variation that the anthropologist, the student of 
culture, can often help the medical technician. 

The idea of using systematic non-medical advice to aid in bring- 
ing health to the under-developed areas of the world is rather new. 
Purely medical programs, of course, have existed for some time in 
the colonial empires and among minority and culturally un- 
assimilated groups in large nations like the United States. At the 
present time, however, they are given added importance by the 
fact that large power blocs are struggling to attract the attention of 
various non-European peoples. Medical workers are necessarily 
front-line “missionaries” in this political battle. Thus it is impor- 
tant that these free-world missionaries make as few mistakes as 
scientific knowledge of human societies—the knowledge of the 
anthropologist—will allow. 

Suppose we take an example of the kind of medical problem so 
common in the present-day world. A few years ago a medical 
group initiated a general health program in a northern South 
American village which we will call La Loma. The “team” con- 
sisted of a physician, a nutrition expert, and a staff of nurses and 
technicians. This group set up a small clinic and started opera- 
tion. The physician spent his time in actual treatment; the nutri- 
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tionist began an examination of the food consumption and food 
lacks of the region while the other personnel established contact 
with the villagers. An ambitious program was launched. Mothers 
were encouraged to bring their children to the clinic for inocula- 
tion and physical examination. The nutritionist tried to induce 
additions to the family diet, especially protein and vitamin-rich 
foods to the meals of children. The physician established a 
routine of obstetrical care for pregnant women, including system- 
atic examinations, and the field workers attempted to bring 
women to the clinic for actual delivery. A series of tubercular 
tests was made in the community, and several adults with advanced 
cases of tuberculosis were persuaded to enter a government sani- 
tarium in a large city a hundred miles away. 

There was, at first, a certain amount of cooperation with the 
medical group, but, as time went on, interest seemed to lessen. 
The nutritionist found that families often refused to eat the foods 
she recommended. Pregnant women usually did not return to the 
hospital after their first visit and there was great resistance to go- 
ing to the clinic for childbirth. Attempts to gather children to- 
gether for initial inoculations were fairly successful but the ma- 
jority of mothers did not keep appointments for their children’s 
booster shots. Most of the tubercular patients returned from the 
city sanitarium within a few months, in all cases before cures were 
effected. The attempts by physician and nurse to persuade individ- 
uals with communicable diseases to isolate themselves from other 
members of their families were unavailing. In spite of angry 
remonstrations on the part of the clinic group, La Lomans drifted 
back to the several folk practitioners who operated in the area. 

The medical staff was frankly bewildered by the refusal of the 
community to benefit from modern treatment. Two theories were 
advanced to explain such amazing behavior. The physician pointed 
out that the village and surrounding countryside were settled by 
people who had a great deal of Indian “blood.” He felt that these 
natives were “by nature” incapable of improving their lot or hav- 
ing it improved for them. In private conversation he stated that 
the government was wasting money on the La Lomans. Health 
programs should be adopted only for people who inherently were 
able to appreciate them. 
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The nutritionist did not subscribe to this racial theory but she 
believed that the culture of the La Loman people must be com- 
pletely changed. Their inability to understand the benefits of 
medical treatment was due to their “primitiveness” and this could 
be changed only by imposing the national European-type culture 
in toto. The ideas of the nutritionist agreed with those of the 
physician in that both placed the blame of failure squarely on the 
shoulders of the villagers. Lack of success was due to the irra- 
tional behavior of the La Lomans. 

It might be well to examine further the assumptions of these 
two medical directors. Their theories are ones commonly used to 
explain non-success in this kind of work. The physician’s belief 
that La Lomans had an innate lack of ability, however, represents 
the less prevalent of the two. In fact, at present there is a con- 
siderable trend away from this type of thinking on the part of 
medical people. This is not to say that physicians and other med- 
ical technicians have a particularly sophisticated attitude toward 
human races, but rather, that the findings of physical anthropol- 
ogists are now circulating freely among the educated lay popula- 
tion. To discuss these findings in any detail would be impossible 
here. It can be said that racial differences in humans are in terms 
of a few noticeable phenotypes such as skin color, hair shape and 
color, and so forth. Underlying these are a complicated series of 
genotypes, each trait representing, probably, a combination of 
several genes. Race variation in the human species was likely 
brought about by mutation and evolutionary selection in divers 
environments at a time when the human cultural heritage was still 
small. These various racial traits seem to have nothing to do with 
mental abilities (mental agility always presumably having a high 
positive selective value). The work on the genetics of intelligence 
has barely begun, but when such genes and their distributions are 
known it seems highly unlikely that they will correspond to the 
distribution of the present racial traits of mankind. 

The opinion of the nutritionist that the people of La Loma 
must be totally changed represents a more popular trend of think- 
ing in the modern world. It stems from a deep-seated feeling of 
ethnocentrism, that is, belief in the absolute rightness of one’s own 
way of doing things, held by modern Americans and Europeans. 
Translated into the terms of our problem, this is the belief that 
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the La Loma natives are simply not culturally capable of under- 
standing and using anything so complicated as modern medicine. 
The natives are held back by a series of “superstitions” and 
these must be uprooted before any progress can be made. 

Unfortunately the failure of the La Loma clinic is not an isolat- 
ed example in the present-day world. A whole series of such fail- 
ures, or semi-failures, appears in various parts of the globe. Even 
the World Health Organization with its excellent personnel and 
careful planning is plagued with them. Private church groups 
often have serious difficulties, as do medical teams of colonial gov- 
ernments. For example, more than one medical project in the 
New Guinea Melanesian area has foundered because the govern- 
ment administrators failed to provide their patients with rudi- 
mentary protection against witchcraft. Obviously it is regrettable 
that these diverse programs often do not succeed. Not only are 
large amounts of money wasted, but also the time and energy of 
highly trained individuals. In addition there is often generated a 
feeling of frustration and even hostility on the part of the recip- 
lent group. 

To correct this situation, the medical technician has recourse 
to certain concepts widely known and utilized in anthropology. 
The first of these, cultural variation, the idea that different cul- 
tures do things differently, would certainly be recognized by the 
team at La Loma. A second concept, that of cultural relativity, is 
more likely to be misunderstood. For the purposes of our medical 
group it can be stated as the principle that any functioning cul- 
ture has a separate, time tested, and generally workable way of 
meeting the problems of human existence. Even more important 
is the idea of cultural interrelatedness, or as some anthropologists 
call it, functionalism. This is the proposition that a culture op- 
erates as an organic whole with each part interlocking and inter- 
relating with other parts like many-sprocketed cogwheels in a com- 
plex machine. For our problem it means that the medical aspects 
of a culture are not isolated things but have intimate and (to us) 
often unexpected ties to such things as religion, economics, and 
social structure. 

Perhaps it would be clearer to approach this from another point 
of view. Medicine in its widest sense can be considered a system of 
knowledge and actions which produces and maintains maximum 
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efficiency in the human organism. A medical system that extended 
all its efforts at all times in every way to bring about this max- 
imum efficiency might be thought of as being completely biolog- 
ically logical. Its service to the organism (or group) would be 
complete: nothing could stand in the way of that service. ‘This is 
a situation that can exist only if health matters are completely 
divorced from all other cultural processes, or if all other processes 
are entirely subordinate to health. It is certain that no culture, 
past or present, has ever had anything remotely like this condition. 
Instead, all medical practices must pass another kind of test that 
is far more important than their biological efficiency. They must, 
first and foremost, be culturally logical—that is, they must fit the 
patterns of correct action and behavior set down by the culture. 
The real effectiveness of a medical system will depend on how 
nearly the two kinds of logic coincide. In medieval Europe, for 
example, there was relatively little coincidence. There, a destruc- 
tive plague might be countered with the culturally logical but 
biologically inept mechanism of prayer, or with the biologically 
malignant mechanism of witch-burning. Certain other cultures 
show hardly greater efficiency. Various East African tribes con- 
sider illness to be due either to the action of witches or of mali- 
cious ancestral ghosts. Treatment is by medicine men who re- 
direct the disease back to the witch, or in the case of ghosts, trans- 
fer it to a cow or some other animal. All of this is quite logical 
from a cultural point of view for it is reinforced by the religion 
and social structure. It has a limited biological effectiveness as a 
form of psychiatry but is generally not biologically logical. 

Our own medical practices would seem to have the most biolog- 
ical validity in the absolute sense and this is, in fact, the justifica- 
tion for exporting Western medicine to other parts of the world. 
Of course even Euro-American medicine is far from being com- 
pletely biologically logical. There are obvious discrepancies in the 
level of medical treatment offered to different segments of the pop- 
ulation, for example between rural and urban populations or be- 
tween white and colored groups. Perhaps more serious is the tend- 
ency of certain of our medical associations to pose as “‘scientific”’ 
groups and to function as elite trade unions. Medicine, in any 
culture, is a social service, and in modern society, medical practt- 
tioners are social workers. The trend away from dedicated social 
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work of the “old country doctor” type is to the biological detri- 
ment of the nation. It is also possible to find a multitude of more 
homey examples. The portly professor who labors through a lec- 
ture on a hot summer’s day and who is dressed in regulation coat 
and tie may be overtaxing his heart. Such a professor would be 
biologically better off if he left all his clothing behind, but this 
would be culturally illogical in the extreme. 

The problem of exporting health practices to other cultures 
resolves itself into a question of providing maximum efficiency of 
treatment that will still be logical from the point of view of the 
recipient culture. In order to do this, it is first necessary to know 
the culture in which the new practices are being introduced. With 
this knowledge it is often possible, by careful substitution and by 
a planned approach, to improve the health standards of the group. 

Before attempting to apply this knowledge to the situation at La 
Loma, suppose we examine some of the variations in medical 
theory and practice throughout the world. Let us begin with 
Euro-American modern medicine, which was suggested as the most 
effective of all present-day systems. It might first of all be char- 
acterized as a body of secular knowledge—an important distinc- 
tion when compared to certain religious-oriented medical systems. 
In the Western world today sickness in any form is considered to 
be due mainly to one (or a combination) of three things. The 
first of these is a diet which lacks nutrients or which contains 
chemical poisons (allergy producers). Second is the action of 
malignant micro-organisms, and third (a sort of catch-all cat- 
egory) is psychosomatic illness. There are two major approaches to 
the problems of health. Actual sickness is controlled by a variety 
of techniques ranging from anti-biotic drugs to the psychiatrist's 
couch. More important in this system, however, is the prevention 
of illness. A great deal of medical practice in the Western world 
consists of treatment of healthy organisms to prevent hypothetical 
future disease. It is in this area of general health practice that 
cultural and biological logic closely coincide and it is in this field 
that Western medicine has its greatest trumph. 

A quite different medical approach is that of the Lummi In- 
dians, one of the southern Northwest Coast group in northern 
Washington State and southern British Columbia. The Lummi, 
like their other Northwest Coast neighbors, are a hunting and 
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fishing people who live in small villages along the coast or on the 
lower courses of rivers. Their medical beliefs are related to a gen- 
eral religious theory which considers the human soul to be not-too- 
firmly attached to the body. This soul has a tendency to wander 
by itself in the outer world, thus causing sickness to the body it 
vacates. The soul, if left to wander, eventually crosses into the 
afterworld and the human owner dies. Medical practice is mainly 
a matter of tracking down the lost soul and re-introducing it into 
the body. The medical practitioners are shamans, men or women 
who control powerful supernatural forces which can be sent after 
detached souls. Disease prevention is not very important among 
the Lummi. It consists mainly of protecting the individual against 
evil forces that make him less able to retain his soul. Protection 
takes the form of ritual behavior in crisis situations such as birth, 
puberty, and death. It also involves the obtaining of spirit helpers 
who remain with the owner throughout life and protect indirectly 
against soul-threatening forces. 

A third kind of culture with still a different medical approach 
is that of the Navajo Indians of the Southwestern United States. 
The Navajo, a herding and agricultural people, live on the dry 
uplands of Arizona and New Mexico. These Indians have a com- 
plex and highly unified philosophy of life. The keynote to Navajo 
religious, social, and medical thought is harmony—of humans, 
animal and plant life, the physical environment, the supernatural. 
IlIness of all kinds (and the word “illness” can be extended to 
cover anti-social behavior) is the result of the individual’s getting 
“out of tune” with his environment. This can be the result of bad 
actions on the part of the person or of evil influence directed at 
him bya witch. In any case the sick person must be reharmonized. 
This is done by performing one or more elaborate religious cere- 
monies, directed by a religious expert, in which the whole group 
may participate. Prevention of illness takes the form of careful 
observance of cultural rules which keep the Navajo man or woman 
harmoniously attuned to nature. 

A fourth kind of culture, that of rural Latin America, includes 
the community of La Loma. Here the people have well-defined 
medical and health beliefs and there are crucial relationships of 
health practices to other parts of culture. Diseases are classified in 
a number of ways, often according to assumed characteristics. One 
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such classification divides diseases into “hot” and “cold” cat- 
egories. The usual treatment for these is to restore the natural 
temperature balance by the use of “cold” or “hot” foods. Indeed, 
illnesses may be brought on by over-indulgence in the wrong kind 
of food. Neither “hot” nor “cold” diseases have any necessary re- 
lationship to body temperature nor does the classification of. foods 
relate to the temperature of the food. An example of a “cold” 
disease is, in some areas of Latin America, the common cold. ‘This 
ailment might be alleviated by the use of such “hot” foods as 
beans, oranges, sweet potato, beef, or turkey. “Cold” foods such as 
tea, chocolate, cheese, milk, or butter should be avoided at all 
costs. 

Other folk-beliefs in rural Latin America concern pregnancy. 
This of course is a time of some danger to the expectant mother 
and certain observances and avoidances are practiced. After birth 
the intake of “hot” and “cold” foods is regulated with great care. 

The Latin American area has a number of native practitioners. 
These include herb doctors who direct courses of internal med- 
icine or apply external massage, the latter strongly ritualized. 
Another kind of specialist cures diseases caused by witchcraft and 
still another cares for pregnant women and delivers children. 
These latter practitioners are always female, for the culture puts 
great store on body modesty in women. 

An important aspect of medical treatment is the participation 
of the ill person’s relatives. Threats to the individual are con- 
sidered group matters and the culture demands family action in 
event of sickness. The family expects to be consulted when one of 
its members is ill and its members often have strong opinions con- 
cerning the treatment to be used. The native doctors realize this 
and take these opinions into account in their diagnosis and ther- 
apy. 

Lastly, folk Latin Americans, as typified by La Loma, have a 
radically different idea from modern Euro-Americans as to what 
constitutes illness. A concern with preventative medicine is vir- 
tually absent. Persons are sick when they feel sick and not before 
nor after. The prevention of disease is not understood and the 
diseases themselves are thought to be caused by capricious, perhaps 
supernatural, agencies which can hardly be controlled. Some of 
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these are simply powers inherent in things (as in hot or cold 
foods) , others may be personified as witches or nature spirits. 

With these facts in mind it is easy to surmise why the medical 
team at La Loma initially failed in its purpose. Fortunately, how- 
ever, that group, availing itself of anthropological advice, decided 
to continue operations. Several important changes in procedure 
became necessary. As before, the health of children and expectant 
mothers was emphasized. A number of adjustments were attempt- 
ed to bring this biologically logical series of treatments into har- 
mony with cultural realities. One of the major reasons for failure 
with pregnant women was the fact that the physician followed 
the standard Euro-American routine in examination, thus causing 
the women agonizing embarrassment. Small wonder if subsequent 
visits dropped almost to the vanishing point. In addition the 
women patients were deeply distrustful of the clinic routine of 
child delivery which isolated them from family and from the de- 
pendable skills of the midwife. Inoculation of children seemed a 
useless procedure to fathers and mothers. The injection was 
frightening and painful and, in some cases, made the child ill. Its 
purpose was never clear either to parents or children. Attempts 
by the nutrition expert to introduce new foods ignored the dietary 
beliefs of the community. At times she, all unknowingly, insisted 
on foods that the La Lomans considered rank poison under the 
circumstances. At one point she antagonized a mother by giving 
orange juice (a “hot” food) toa feverish child, fever being a ‘“‘hot”’ 
disease. On a more serious occasion she mixed “hot” and “cold” 
foods in the diet of a man with advanced tuberculosis (who, refus- 
ing to leave the village, was being treated at the clinic) . Such mix- 
ing of foods was believed very dangerous to ill people and the nu- 
tritionist’s actions were generally considered to have been a factor 
in the man’s subsequent death. But the most unpopular of all the 
new health experiments was the isolating of tubercular patients in 
a far-away sanitarium. This not only made the sick person feel 
desperately alone and deserted, but it outraged the family and 
public opinion in general. 

In time, it was possible to adjust the two systems of beliefs so 
that a higher degree of biological efficiency could be introduced 
into La Loman medicine. In some cases this was relatively simple. 
A nurse, rather than the physician, took over the routine treat- 
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ment of pregnant women. An attempt was made to interest local 
midwives in the new program and special training classes were 
opened. Mothers were also given detailed explanation of the ben- 
efits of inoculation. The general inoculation program was revised 
so that field workers could contact children at home. ‘Though La 
Lomans still did not actively cooperate, their attitude was per- 
missive, for no really serious cultural taboo was involved. In fact, 
the culturally ingrained habit of courtesy and face-io-face agree- 
ableness of the villagers enabled the medical staff to carry out this 
part of the program with success. 

The more difficult tasks were those of the nutritionist. She 
tried several experiments in an attempt to provide La Lomans 
with a balanced diet. One of the most successful was a chart in 
which foods of both the “hot” and “cold” variety were listed for 
each important food nutrient. In this way it was possible to sug- 
gest alternate foods rich in proteins, minerals, or vitamins. A sec- 
ond successful experiment was to provide vitamins in the form 
of capsules. Medicina, taken internally, had a firm place in the 
folk medicine of the area and was quite culturally logical. A third 
experiment, though disappointing at first, has a considerable po- 
tential. This was an attempt to persuade the community to de- 
classify milk—that is, to consider it outside the hot or cold system 
of foods and to give it to children under all conditions. The nutri- 
tionist used the argument, quite logical to the La Lomans, that 
milk was really a comida universal because of its use by human 
and animal infants as a sole food. If repeated often and skillfully 
enough, this idea may eventually attain cultural acceptance. 

The only serious lack of success encountered by the medical 
group was in the treatment of tubercular individuals. The in- 
sistence of such persons on living with their families could not be 
broken down. It proved equally difficult to segregate them within 
the household for lack of both facilities and understanding. A 
problem such as this can be treated only in terms of a long ed- 
ucational process, fitted, as far as possible, into the framework of 
the local culture. 

The problems of the La Loma clinic are, in microcosm, the 
problems of medical service offered by one culture to another in 
any part of the world. It must be remembered, however, that the 
specific solution for the La Lomans is a solution for them alone. 
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A great deal can be learned from observing La Loma, but what is 
learned is a way of thinking, a technique, so to speak. The par- 
ticular answers to specific problems found at La Loma could not 
be applied to the Navajo nor to the Northwest Coast Lummi. 
These, as we have seen, represent other cultural traditions in 
which different ideas about health are differently integrated into 
the cultural whole. It is possible to go further and say that what 
was learned at La Loma will not necessarily apply to all the cul- 
ture area which we have called “folk Latin America.”” Perhaps 
we could best consider the technique that helped solve the La 
Loma problem to be one of unlearning and relearning on the part 
of both medical practitioners and patients. To a greater or lesser 
degree this process must be employed anew for each new culture. 


THE KNIFE THAT ADAM HID TOO LATE 
By GEORGE MILLS 


The knife that Adam hid too late 
Became, as Freud observed, his sex, 

So Eve and Adam learned to mate, 
Outface blank children, blanker checks. 


The apples Eve hid up her sleeve 
Became the breasts at which we suck, 
And so it is we stagger and weave 
And live upon our drunken luck. 


So Eve inside the first sweaters, 
Adam inside the first lusts 

Burned themselves as our begettors 
Back to Paradise of dusts. 
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Modern painting — why? 


ELEANOR LINDSTROM 


I paint—pictures that is, and I guess you’d call them “modern,” 
at least I hope so. I'd hate to think that art today was doing 
nothing more than serving up warmed-over nineteenth century 
sentimental naturalism. Yet it is at this point that the art appre- 
ciation of many still seems to linger, even though the nineteenth 
century also offered much more substantial fare in the discriminat- 
ing landscapes of Corot and in the penetrating realism of Courbet 
and Daumier. One wonders why otherwise fairly intelligent 
people don’t entertain the notion that if the artist deliberately ig- 
nores the camera vision of nature, perhaps it is because he is 
attempting to portray some other very important aspect of reality 
or nature that is not directly visible. There is nothing wrong with 
good illustration as such, but unless it has some aim beyond skill in 
reproducing appearances, it has no real significance as art. 

First I must say that art, “modern” or otherwise, needs no de- 
fense. Art has always had an important place in society, reflecting 
the advanced thought of every age. Consequently each age had 
its moderns. Imagine the great stir during the Renaissance, when 
the artist rejected formal medieval iconography and when Bot- 
ticelli and others first used the actual nude figure in classical al- 
legory instead of traditional forms in religious painting. Until 
only about a century ago artists painted under the stimulation of 
rich patrons who usually accepted the work of the artist on the 
grounds that an artist probably knew more about painting than 
any one else, even if his creations were daringly modern. These 
wealthy consumers were often intellectual leaders in their time. 
Practical matters had their own important place for them, but so 
did matters artistic and their kinship to man’s spirit was accepted. 
It was not until the introduction of the Salon Exhibition in France 
during the reign of Napoleon the Third that the general pub- 
lic became the patrons and critics for the first time in history. 

Today the cry is ‘‘art for everyone” and everyone pretends to be 
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a critic including those who loudly proclaim, ‘I don’t know any- 
thing about art, but I know what I like.” I suppose what these 
self-styled critics mean is they like only what they know, even 
though what they know is apparently very little. What they 
usually like are paintings having sentimental value and cuteness, 
“the ole swimmin’ hole” or the grinning urchin clutching his 
little dog Rags. This sort of thing goes well on the cover of the 
Saturday Evening Post, but has absolutely nothing to do with art 
and has never had artistic merit. 

Just a mere mention of abstract art is apt to raise the hackles of 
many people whose complete scorn of contemporary painting is 
based on an ignorance which they seem to enjoy keeping. ‘These 
are the unimaginative. The businessman, on the other hand, 
probably writhes because had he purchased a tew good Cubist 
paintings not many years ago, he could now realize 10,000 per cent 
on his investment. Others are the misinformed who talk quaintly 
and unknowingly about “interesting design and color” as though 
these were the passwords. Thankfully, however, there are those 
who accept modern painting as a new and exciting visual experi- 
ence. To them art fills the gap of imagination and intuition that 
exists outside the practical, matter-of-fact, and prosaic parts of our 
lives. It also involves the spiritual in man, not necessarily in the 
religious sense, but in man’s search for truth and meaning in exist- 
ence and his becoming identified somehow with the universal. 

It is unfortunate that there is so little opportunity to see fine 
paintings, either traditional or modern, except in large commu- 
nities that can support museums or art galleries. However, every- 
one sees a great deal of ‘“‘bad art” produced by those who boast 
that they’ve never even had a lesson, the Sunday painter whose 
supreme achievement unfortunately is often a maudlin and un- 
imaginative rendering of a landscape, as well as the “arty” ones 
who think that a bit of art school training qualifies them as artists. 
Music though has the advantage of fine high fidelity recordings, 
and everyone eventually hears some good music even if it is only 
because he is too busy to turn the radio dial. Music is also prob- 
ably the most abstract of all the arts, but I’ve yet to hear someone 
seriously berate it because it suggests rather than describes or imi- 
tates. 

While one can usually hear good music that is faithfully record- 
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ed, it is more difficult to see good reproductions of paintings. Ex- 
cellent reproductions are available, but they are expensive, and 
ordinary book or magazine illustrations are an unsatisfactory sub- 
stitute for original works of art. Not only are they unsatisfactory 
in color and texture, but their sense of scale is lost when the size is 
reduced. 

Much has been ably written on contemporary art and fairly good 
reproductions have been used even in popular magazines such as 
Time and Life, but scoffing by those who are uninformed still 
persists. Perhaps it is because the common concepts of modern art 
do not go beyond comic strip jollying. The attitude of the daily 
press in ridiculing new art expressions without any attempt to 
understand has given the impression that contemporary painting 
is deliberately incomprehensible and devoid of esthetic meaning. 
Art today, and I speak of good art by modern masters, is very 
understandable and rich in esthetic meaning for those who will 
experience it. Fear and suspicion of anything new and out of the 
ordinary have always been promoted by those who are “poor in 
spirit.” 

Painting as a fine art has always been concerned with the visual 
expression of human values as well as all aspects of nature. This 
is still true today, for nature in all its complexities is the focal 
point. No one would deny that we live in a world that has vastly 
changed since the nineteenth century. Not only do we transport 
ourselves with tremendous speed and surpass the distances of the 
storied seven league boots, but we have greatly enlarged our vision 
of nature through such inventions as the microscope, the X-ray, 
and the high-powered telescope. We are also learning more about 
the nature of man through psychological studies and are now 
equipped to both see and hear what takes place thousands of miles 
away. A symbolic portrait of modern man could depict him as 
wearing hundred-mile shoes and wings, having eyes and ears with 
extensions that span the continent, and being served by a personal 
electronic genie. Each day we utilize new ideas of space and the 
recently discovered natural laws of energy. We readily accept 
these natural phenomena even though we may not fully under- 
stand them. It would be rather ridiculous then if our art expres- 
sion had not changed along with our concepts of nature and 
reality. 
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The modern painter strives for a realization of reality that is 
not limited by unimaginative copying of nature. What we know 
of nature goes beyond just observing and recognizing its physical 
laws and infinite forces, for reality is also concerned with human 
emotions, ideas, and imagination. However, we must ask ““What 
makes some thing or some experience real?” and ‘““What makes 
some thing or some experience beautiful?” 

One can find beauty in a tree, in a tiny organism as seen through 
the microscope, or in a man-created form such as a chair or an 
automobile. A crankshaft is a beautiful thing too, even though 
it has no function by itself. Beauty thus does not depend on any 
natural likeness to anything else but is inherent in itself. 


eta 


a) 





A Chilkat Blanket 
A painting does not have beauty because it represents subject 
matter that is beautiful, for the content of any painting has to do 
with the interpretation of the subject in terms of paint forms, that 
is, line, shape, color, and texture. It is through this transformation 
by paint that the meaning and beauty is revealed. The images may 
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be representational or abstract depending on the subject and how 
it is translated. Primitive man not knowing the likeness of his 
deity elected to invent his god forms, and in decoration he fre- 
quently created geometric abstractions that had symbolic meaning. 
In the Chilkat blankets of the Northwest Coast Indians, the bear 
or whale form is stylized and abstracted to such a degree that the 
identity of the original form is almost lost. Its beauty and magic 
though are still retained. Abstraction is therefore nothing new, 
for even the primitive mind could grasp the fact that one of the 
best ways of communicating ideas about things is through abstract 
forms. In fact these written words are quite abstract. 

Since life for early man depended on the animals he hunted, 
other primitive men made lively drawings on the walls of caves, 
depicting bison and antelope in vigorous and sensitive line that 
realized the beauty of rhythmic animal motion. Da Vinci in the 
late fifteenth century and Géricault in the early nineteenth cen- 
tury also expressed spirited animal movement in a way that seems 
very modern. Physical animation is known and felt in the quality 
of the drawn line and in the simplicity of the form. How dull by 
comparison are most naturalistic animal paintings with their too 
accurate conformations and reliance on unimportant detail. They 
are sometimes admired as being “real,” but actually they are most 
unreal since the painter usually imitated only the visible form and 
added nothing of the spirit and vitality of the animal. 


Since modern painting evolved and didn’t just happen because 
of some whimsey, it seems logical here to summarize its history 
and to describe how some of the important movements such as 
Impressionism, Cubism, Futurism, Expressionism, and so on, came 
about through the search for basic realities in art. 

During the late nineteenth century, the artist left the dark, 
somber colors of his studio and went out into the sun to paint. 
Artists such as Monet and Renoir became excited by the brighter 
colors, the scintillating light, and the changing atmosphere. In- 
stead of applying color flatly, they painted with fragmentary colors 
that were blended by the eye. They painted the sensations and 
the impressions of the world about them in vibrating colors that 
transformed nature, giving it a vitality and an appearance of 
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aliveness. Since this approach to painting was then different and 
new, it was also considered shocking, and the Impressionists were 
branded as the horrible moderns, as were Post-Impressionists like 
Van Gogh and Gauguin who dared to change natural forms for the 
sake of visual effects. 

Meanwhile, before the art public could begin to digest Impres- 
sionism, Cezanne, who began as an Impressionist, moved ahead 
with his unique ideas of creating form with color and with his 
concepts of dynamic space that used changing picture planes. 
Roughly, this means that we do not see totally and instantaneously 
as does the one-eyed camera, but that the human eye selects that 
which seems important and that the picture plane changes with 
all movements, even with the tilting of the head. Perspective, 
which was scientifically worked out during the Renaissance, is 
based on an unchanging point of vision, allowing all parallel lines 
to converge at only one point on the eye level. Actually, Cezanne’s 
concept of revealing the structure of forms in space (as in his 
using color to make the volume and planes of an apple) and his 
concept of motion and change are more consistent with nature 
than is static naturalism. 

The next blows at dull academic painting came almost simul- 
taneously, and after the turn of this century, there is no definite 
sequence of movements or schools of painting; in fact, many of 
them are interrelated. Most modern masters like Picasso and 
Matisse began as Impressionists but were involved in numerous 
movements. Such tags or labels as Fauvist, Cubist, or Surrealist 
were applied by the art critics and not by the artist himself. The 
exception was the Dadaists. Painters usually dislike being pigeon- 
holed and don’t consider themselves to be a part of an “ism.” 
They merely want to paint, but in an era of changing scientific 
thought and philosophies they have found it necessary to experi- 
ment with various expressions and often reject traditional forms. 

Les Fauves, or ‘“‘wild beasts” as they were dubbed, deliberately 
broke all tradition by using color for its own sake and its own sen- 
sations, together with the impact of natural forms that were paint- 
ed directly and simply with primitive vigor. 

The Dadaists were even more revolutionary in their rejection 
of academic art forms and laws and chose the method of ridicule 
to point up what they considered to be stupidity and nonsense in 
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pseudo-intellectualism and in man’s finding war the only solu- 
tion for peace. With tongue in cheek they proceeded to produce 
such things as fur-lined tea cups and to paint people with feet 
where their heads should be and so forth. This amusing group 
was taken very seriously by a public who, although they could find 
humor and satire in literature that used the ludicrous (Alice in 
Wonderland for instance) , could not find it or did not wish to 
find it in art. 

Meanwhile, the Cubists were considering space itself as form, 
this being the next logical step after Cezanne’s ideas on painting 
forms in space. The term “Cubism” is unfortunate, since Cubism 
in its analytical stage was an attempt to define the space and 
movement surrounding natural forms and to explain the motion 
of the human eye as it moves from point of interest to point of 
interest in and around forms. Analytical Cubism around 1912 was 
thus concerned with natural forces, energy, and spatial motion, 
which are now important to the contemporary theories of atomic 
structure and the unified field theory. 

While the Analytical Cubists were doing things with space, the 
Futurists found that time, speed, and the dynamics of the machine 
were important to the twentieth century. It was essentially an 
Italian movement led by Boccioni and Severini. Their paintings, 
like Duchamp’s famous cubist picture, “Nude Descending the 
Staircase,” used repetition of form and overlapping planes to sug- 
gest the impulses of motion, making them strangely resemble 
scientific stroboscopic photographs of moving objects. It is in- 
teresting to note that the use of stroboscopic photography came 
much later than did Futurism. Instead of depicting one split 
moment of reality, the Futurists tried to represent what takes 
place in sequence, for there is never a now, since the now is im- 
mediately in the past or immediately in the future. Surely this 
idea is real. Time and space are also very real in Oriental painting 
and were a factor in late Renaissance painting too. 

Futurism was a short-lived movement, but its influences have 
been great. Cubism, however, was the core of the evolution of 
modern art and abstraction. Braque and Picasso as leading ex- 
ponents of Cubism found that the analysis of existing space led 
to the synthesis of that space into forms. That is, the space be- 
tween or in front of forms or objects became definite forms that 
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were important to the unity of the whole painting. Instead of de- 
fining unlimited space, Synthetic Cubism, as this later develop- 
ment of Cubism was called, considered the two-dimensional plane 
of the picture surface to be significant. This is not as complex as 
it sounds here, for all painted images are reduced to the two- 
dimensional plane of the canvas, even though the third dimension 
is implied. The Cubists used simplified inventive and abstracted 
forms that contained what they considered to be the essence of the 
natural forms, as in Picasso’s painting ““The Three Musicians.” 
They also realized the beauty of geometric and man-made 
shapes that are in themselves absolutes, and in this way returned 
to the classical ideas of simplification with its ideal forms. The best 
classical expression of the theory of abstraction is to be found in 
Plato, Philebus (51 B). Socrates is the speaker. ‘I do not now in- 
tend by beauty of shapes what most people would expect, such as 
that of living creatures or pictures, but for the purpose of my argu- 
ment, I mean straight lines and curves and the surfaces or solid 
forms produced out of these by lathes and rules and squares, if 
you understand me. For I mean that these things are not beautiful 
relatively, like other things, but always and naturally and abso- 
MR ss 

As modern Abstraction developed through Cubism, the artists 
sought expression in the beauty of geometric shapes and in the 
abstractions of biomorphic shapes to be found in nature as well as 
in non-objective synthetic forms. They emphasized the prin- 
ciples of organic structure and explored the possibilities of a kind 
of visual symphony which did not rely on natural images and 
their emotional connotations. Non-Objective painting often 
seems to become an almost academic exercise in formal arrange- 
ment whose function is only decoration. Nevertheless, the non- 
objective and the abstract painter attempt to achieve the harmon- 
ious essence of the physical universe—what Mondrian called ‘‘the 
direct expression of a universal beauty.’’ Most non-objective 
painters declare that they get their forms from nature, but that 
perception needs order and that this order is their goal. 

A very different kind of exploration was undertaken by Surreal- 
ists like Max Ernst and Dali. The Surrealists (super-realists) grew 
out of Dadaism and are kidded for their Freudian outlook in 
painting the reality of the unreal and the illogical and in exploring 
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the subconscious. However, dreams, ids, and super egos, if you 
admit to them, are real enough. Surrealism uses symbols associat- 
ed with the inner man or the unconscious mind and with the un- 
limited space of the dream world and its caprices, clarity of de- 
tail, and “‘out-of-this-world” fantastic forms. This is nothing new 
in painting though; fantasy has always been present in art. It 
took quite a bit of fantasy to create the apocryphal beasts, devils, 
and grotesque demons of the Middle Ages, as well as the cherubs 
flitting and hovering in space. They are all creatures of man’s 
imagination, but perhaps none the less real. 

We finally come to Expressionism, but it is by no means final 
nor has this been anything but a cursory survey of the numerous 
isms that make up “modern art.” The idea of expressionism is 
not new, but as a school of painting it was basically German in 
origin. After the first World War, a group of disillusioned artists 
vented their wrath against man’s follies that allowed him to get 
caught in the business of killing and maiming others of his kind. 
Expressionists as exemplified by Munch, Rouault, and Beckmann 
frequently used the direct vigorous lines of the medieval stained 
glass windows and woodcuts to express vital human emotions and 
feelings. Natural forms were distorted to create an emotional in- 
tensity, much in the same sense that El Greco in the sixteenth 
century distorted his human forms in order to convey the religious 
content of his paintings. 


Even though painting today reflects many of the earlier phases 
of modern painting and in many instances artists are developing 
these phases further, it is apparent that contemporary artists are 
sincerely trying to achieve new paint images that will express the 
spirit of today’s thought and action and which may become the 
accepted image of our life and world. Since art critics find labels 
so handy they have applied the very loose and vague term Ab- 
stract-Expressionism to most paintings now being shown in 
museums and galleries. 

A few good representational paintings are to be found in our 
galleries, too. However, many honest painters have found rep- 
resentational painting to be inadequate for their expression. They 
seek a means to make the important invisible world visible, for 
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human and spiritual values are intangible but yet very real. 
Artists like Jack Tworkov and Linda Lindeberg are working witli 
the language of vision and translating this invisible world to give 


it new meaning through art. This does not mean that today’s art- 
ist is not able to produce a “likeness” of things. He can, and has 
done so, since his long training and study, usually at least twenty 
years, includes observation, drawing, and painting of the directly 
visible world. 

It must be evident then that the mature contemporary painter 
does not deny nature, but searches for an intensification of life 
through his painting. As a reflector of his own age and in some in- 
stances a prophet, he must be more than ordinarily sensitive to the 
world about him and may use what seems to be new and different 
images in order to express ideas, emotions, and philosophies that 
are prevalent today. It is up to us, as both artists and spectators, 
to choose which kind of images appears to be more harmonious 
and acceptable as a means for explaining our own world today. 

The painter wants to have his work understood. He realizes 
that a work of art is incomplete unless he can communicate to the 
spectator, but he feels that some effort also must be made by that 
spectator. This may not be easy since art has never been easy 
either to create or experience fully. Abstract or personal images 
are not read but are received visually and conceptually and involve 
intuition. To do this may be difficult at first because most people 
are not acquainted with man-made forms, rhythms, and pictorial 
structures that deviate from tradition. However, perhaps these 
very difficulties of interpretation and appreciation may in them- 
selves become rewarding, more rewarding than just passive pleas- 
ure involving a banal and sentimental imitation of nature. 

To be a spectator before a modern painting demands that one 
must be willing to experience what may be totally new and in 
turn become the creator. Since we appreciate a work of art in 
terms of our previous experience, it is quite possible to experi- 
ence something quite different from what was intended by the 
artist. Art is of course another experience in itself. If therefore our 
experiences are rich and varied, our esthetic response becomes 
richer, provided we don’t restrict ourselves or the artist. At first we 
may dislike a painting only to find that later when we've seen it a 
number of times, it comes to have meaning for us. On the other 
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hand, a painting may have immediate appeal but prove to be lack- 
ing in significance or validity as we grow in appreciation and dis- 
crimination. Painting is unique and should be a stimulating visual 
process that affords the observer a closer identification with his 
own time. If it were possible to explain completely the esthetic 
values of a fine painting, there would have been no need for paint- 
ing that picture. The artist would have spoken or written instead. 

The casual art critic writing in newspapers and magazines has 
often done a great disservice to the sincere and intelligent artist, 
either by writing very esoterically and vaguely on paintings that 
have nothing more to offer than decorative stylized forms or by 
dismissing a good modern painting altogether on the thin grounds 
that it lacks resemblance to nature. The well-informed art critic 
can intelligently evaluate contemporary as well as traditional art 
expressions without personal bias, and he can be a source of in- 
formation as well as an influence in bringing about a closer rela- 
tionship between the artist and the spectator. 

In writing about art however, there is the danger of oversimpli- 
fication. In fact there seems to be a demand today for a simple art 
formula as evidenced by many “painting for pleasure” classes and 
the “do it yourself kits.”” The only requirements for the latter are 
the stimulating ones of being able to follow numbers and put 
color inside outlined shapes. Even children’s color books allow 
more imagination than that. Many would have painting be only 
for fun and for therapeutic values psychologically. This it can be, 
but certainly not in the true sense of an artistic expression, for as 
we've seen, the creation of a painting involves more than just 
having fun with shapes and colors. Modern painting is not neces- 
sarily a psychological mirror either, as some would have us believe. 
Although it is often introspective and subjective, a work of art is a 
deliberate, positive, and planned creation that is apt to reflect man 
in general rather than only the artist personally. 

Contemporary painting is often criticized as being ugly and 
lacking in beauty. However, at first the unfamiliar and the un- 
usual is always thought of as being ugly. A new experience is 
sometimes a frightening thing like the first ride on a roller coaster, 
but it may thereafter become even enjoyable. Beauty is both rel- 
ative and absolute, and ugliness and horror may also have their 
aspects of beauty in a work of art. Picasso’s “Guernica” explains 
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the bombing of a small Spanish town and the resulting havoc 
when women, children, and animals are the target. Although ab- 
stracted and distorted images are used, the painting is very real- 
istic in its expressions of horror and fear. These feelings and 
emotions become more intense and real than would be possible in 
a naturalistic painting. Yet there is beauty here too, beauty not 
only in shape, line, and texture, but in the subjective realization 
of strong human emotions. If art is a way of realizing reality, it 
cannot invite complacency. 

However, modern painting can be delightfully amusing and 
light-hearted, and the play of such artists as Klee or Miro simply 
gives pleasure and needs no theories to justify it. Their droll 
humor, though, is far from being obvious or trite. It is a wit that 
is subtle and imaginative. 

Good contemporary painting then differs from any other good 
painting in only two fundamental respects. First, the subject 
matter is different, being usually broader in scope and subjective 
rather than objective. Secondly, imagination is extended to the 
creation of synthetic forms and new painting techniques. It surely 
shouldn’t be very difficult to see that the subject matter of a 
painting would be different in an age where the camera has be- 
come the recorder, where the study of man and psychology has 
assumed stature as a science, and where scientific Humanism is re- 
placing Praginatism. It also shouldn’t be hard to accept invented 
forms and new ways of applying paint in a time of scientific mir- 
acles and synthetic materials. 

Even though an artist like Jackson Pollock uses paint that is 
dribbled on his canvas rather than brushed on, he has created an 
expression that is potent for our age. His lines are sensitive and 
emotional, his new forms are rich and beautiful, and his color and 
textures are vibrant. These design elements are as meaningful to 
the content of contemporary paintings as they are to traditional 
paintings, Reubens or Turner for example; and while the design 
or structure of modern painting is not directly obvious, it is just 
as convincing in its subtleties as a more formal composition. 

It should not be disconcerting if the painter today does not 
choose to use the illusion of perspective space, for perspective can 
be too confining. Space is certainly very important but can be 
created by color relationships and variations in line and form, and 
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the canvas can be used as infinite space or as a flat two-dimensional 
plane. For centuries, Oriental painters have used space in these 
ways. In fact, contemporary painters find that the philosophy of 
Oriental painting is strangely in accord with modern theories on 
art. Both believe that a painting should suggest rather than ac- 
curately describe, that beauty is found in vital expressive line and 
simple forms, and that a painting when completed becomes a new 
entity and possesses a reality of its own apart from other things. 
Mark Tobey and Morris Graves may use line that is closely related 
to Chinese calligraphy; yet they create a modern idiom without 
imitating Chinese painting. 

Of course, many bad modern paintings have been produced. 
Many who attempt to paint merely imitate the superficial forms 
of modern expressions and make no effort to understand their 
explorations into nature and metaphysics. Recently we had an era 
of atrocious angular decoration and pseudo “modernistic’”’ paint- 
ings where nature was pushed into geometric shapes. Remnants of 
this still persist but now include the unselected dribble and smear. 
It is prevalent among those who think of art only in terms of tech- 
nique and who have nothing to say. Every age has had its im- 
itators and its bad art, and since the imitator does not go through 
a period of personal growth and his intent to paint is not involved 
with the intellectual, the emotional, and the intuitive, the imitator 
is unaware that good painting is a process that includes all these 
aspects. 

When a friend and I were recently looking at a large painting 
by Wilhelm DeKooning in the Chicago Art Institute, my friend 
remarked, “I really don’t know what this is all about. Although I 
sense the beauty of its forms, it gives me the idea that someone 
has just dug a tremendous hole and thrown the debris around.” 
This was probably meant to be derogatory until my friend learned 
that the title of the painting was ‘“Excavation.”” And why not paint 
what happens when excavation takes place? Also why not paint a 
new approach to the idea of a spiritual resurrection without an- 
gelic symbols or explore the sensations of a “Fragment of Time’’? 
Subject matter need not necessarily be of something. It can tell 
about something, as in Afro’s painting “Encounter.” 

_ The contemporary painter is not deliberately trying to be ob- 
scure, but he feels that he has something to say about the nature 
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of existence that he cannot always say with familiar forms. Suppose 
a painting is entitled “Woman,” but that the subject is not just the 
appearance of a particular woman with a Marilyn Monroe figure, 
and that the artist has elected to suggest the sensual qualities, 
moods, and movements of women. He might use rhythmic sensu- 
changing color to create new images that 


ous lines and moving, 
will contain the essence of women in general including Miss Mon- 
roe and the buxom mother of six. The meaning of the painting 
will be found in the beauty and the kinesthetic sensations of the 
painted forms and its structure as a painting, and it will be under- 
stood subconsciously and intuitively as a personification rather 
than consciously as merely a physical likeness. 

The simple but forceful paintings of artists like Kline or Stamos 
often give rise to controversy when people confuse their restraint 
with the trivial and assume that anyone can do the same kind of 
painting. However, when these critics are handed the painter’s 
tools, they soon find that the simple is not at all easy but that it is 
paradoxically complex, for such paintings have a tremendous emo- 
tional impact and are very highly selective in form. 

The goal of the artist is to penetrate and interpret all aspects of 
life. Since art has to do with human and spiritual values which 
are universal, the chances are that one will always find a point of 
contact for understanding and appreciating contemporary paint- 
ing. Anyone can begin to experience new expressions in painting 
provided he regards that painting not as a prejudiced person but 
as one who senses the need for something beyond everyday physical 
and material things and as one who would be “‘rich in spirit.” 

In short, look at painting tolerantly with the notion that the 
painter may have something to tell. 
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A SONG, TENTATIVELY 
By RIcHARD Lyons 


A motion in the fallow earth and slow, 
Out of the smoldered ashes of the fall, 
The light buds green and grow 


Like diagrams at fairs, where white worms crawl 
Out of graves through birds or fish to men. 
The cycle is not true at all. 


Each dead citizen 
Decays into his country, but he feeds 
No living blossom. When the cyclamen 


Turns pink no flesh infects its seeds. 
We do not plant our fruit on graves. 
Dead, we are no better than dead weeds. 


‘This motion in the earth, in caves 
And rivers, nevertheless 
Returns. Spring nudges us and waves 


Its sleepy grasses and its, yes, 
Its sulphur-and-molasses weather in our eyes. 
The dead of last year never guess 


What they've forgotten. We realize 
Again another year. Under the sun 
We try on another spring for size. 


Noisy leaves in the dusty spring wind run 
Over the yard and sing 


After the rake, like skeletons of fun. 


Our deaths have been postponed another spring, 
And that seems everything. 
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Last resistance 


DANIEL DE PAOLA 


Lheir hole had been dug into the side of a hill so that much of the 
earth below them would act as a buffer for shell fire. Around the 
mouth of their cave were several bits of shrubbery and a few large 
rocks, two of which they used for covering the opening. It was a 
small cramped bunker for four of them, but it was packed with 
solid earth and afforded them a good view of the woods and the 
clearing before it. 

Ogayu sat uncomfortably against the damp earthen wall and 
thought of his small garden at home. Since the day before, when 
they had dug this bunker, the smell of freshly turned earth had 
reminded him of his plot of land behind his house and of the vari- 
colored flowers therein. As he put his fingers into the dirt near 
him, he remembered how he planted and fostered those fragile 
blossoms which sent out subtle clouds of scent and which sur- 
rounded his small wife in her milkmaid’s hat. All he had to do 
was close his eyes and he could feel himself clogged with the clean 
and cloying odors which were his home. 

Then a voice said, “What's the matter, old man? Tired?” Ogayu 
opened his eyes and saw Yasho, the tall machine-gunner, looking 
at him. 

Ogayu shrugged and closed his eyes again. 

Hyak, the ammunition man tor the machine-gun, laughed and 
Ogayu looked to see Hyak regarding him with belitthement. Ogayu 
was wondering how these young soldiers had been raised, if they 
had ever gone near a garden, when Yasho said: “You don’t think 
we can stop these Americans?” 

“What does it matter what I think?” said Ogayu; he would 
rather have leaned back and put off thinking of what was to come. 

“Well, I think we can,” said Hyak. “I have a friend whd fought 
them in the jungle, and he told me they were like children.” 

“Were they defeated?” asked Gesedi, a slim small lad of nine- 


teen. 
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“What do you think?” said Yasho. “We've never yet lost a 
single piece of land which we have fought for.” 

“But we soon will,” said Ogayu. 

‘“That’s lousy talk,’’ Hyak said. 

‘‘Maybe so,” Ogayu went on, “but we all know they have twice 
as many men and guns as we have.” _He didn’t like scaring the boy, 
Gesedi, but thought it better than filling him full of tales. 

Yasho stared at him for a moment then said, ‘“‘How did you get 
in this army? You should have been left at home with the wo- 
men.” 

“T don’t think the women wanted him either,” said Hyak. 

They laughed at Ogayu as he closed his eyes again, thinking, as 
many times before, that it was useless to try and talk sense to these 
soldiers of the new empire. These new minds of the present order 
were like the greased pigs in the contest that were chased and held 
for binding, but that always managed to slip away. 

Ogayu thought back to evensong early in the afternoon, when 
the others had all made a slight, almost imperceptible obeisance 
toward the East and then resumed their waiting and watching. 
With that, Ogayu could see that these soldiers were not without 
a spiritual side; but he wondered if the viewpoint they held was 
not worse than none at all. 

When he opened his eyes again, Ogayu saw Hyak straightening 
the ammunition belt and Gesedi cleaning his rifle. Then he 
looked over at Yasho who sat near the opening looking out. Yasho 
turned and glared at him and said, “I don’t know if you have had 
any experience, but I want you to know that no matter how big 
the attack is, we are not giving up this position. Do you under- 
stand?” He turned to look at Gesedi then back to Ogayu. 

“So you think we will be overrun?” said Ogayu. 

“Never mind about that,” snapped Yasho. “This will be one 
bunker which carries out the orders.” 

No one spoke for a few minutes and then Yasho said, “You, 
flea,” pointing to Gesedi, “take the first watch while we get some 
sleep.” 

And as they got settled, in the blackness of the small bunker, 
Ogayu could barely make out the boy at the opening, staring into 
the bright night and holding tightly to his rifle as though he ex- 
pected some attack at any moment. 
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The barrage began in the early hours of the morning. Ogayu 
awoke with his face against the earthen wall and heard the heavy 
sound of artillery in the distance, and then the sharp crack of near- 
by shells landing. ‘They were all awake now and crowded to the 
opening; it was still dark out, but off in the sky beyond the 
woods they saw flashes of light that cut at the gloomy air. 

One or two shells fell close and as the ground shook beneath 
them, Ogayu felt a little nauseous and sat down again against the 
wall. In their half-lighted cave, he felt that he would have given 
anything to be back in his drowsy garden, where the harshest and 
loudest motions were those of passing insecis and the cracking 
open of new buds. He knew with a certainty that he would never 
return to that soft and quiet earth; for as the shells kept landing, 
he knew it was only a matter of time before one blotted out their 
four beings and the four universes they carried within them- 
selves. 

The barrage showed no signs of let-up. And when Ogayu took 
over at the watch, he noted the flashes of light and waited out the 
seconds until the explosions with ever-growing sweat running 
over his body. By the time the morning light had sliced through 
the darkness and left it hazy before his eyes, Ogayu could feel the 
nerves in his limbs jumping as though someone were pinching 
him. 

Then the barrage stopped and they all came to the opening 
again. In the half-light of dawn, they scanned the woods and 
waited for a follow-up to the shelling. It seemed to Ogayu that, in 
their expectancy, they could see each branch and each leaf on it. 
At times, he could swear he saw figures slowly emerging, but then 
would blink and look again at nothing but trees. 

Finally, it was Gesedi who said, ‘They are coming.” The alien 
forms were slipping by trees and beginning to crawl through the 
scattered brush of the clearing. Yasho and Hyak pulled the ma- 
chine-gun into posititon and Ogayu stood beside it and watched 
the enemy coming. 

Surely, he began to reason, they must know they are under 
watch? How could they keep on coming so slowly, so openly? 
Ogayu began to think it was all imaginary, that he was back in 
training looking at some supposed enemy which he must pretend 
to shoot at in a moment. Soon, there were bodies everywhere 
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he looked, and when the flare was shot off and blazed its artificial 
light over them, some of them stopped and lay still like so many 
dummies. 

The firing began. Next to the bucking machine-gun, Ogayu 
aimed and shot at some of the foremost attackers who now charged 
forward, while others who were not hit tried to retrace their way 
back into the woods. In a few moments the firing stopped, and 
they looked out at the clearing which was now strewn with bodies. 
Ogayu looked out as the others in the bunker shouted in relief 
and pounded each other. He began to count the bodies uncon- 
sciously and then saw one which was moving. 

As far as he could make out, Ogayu saw it was a young boy with 
very light hair, showing because his helmet had been knocked 
off. He inched a few yards and then stopped, just as Yasho and 
Hyak came to the opening and looked out. 

“Well, that was one for us,” said Yasho, 

“Yes,” said Ogayu. 

“What did I tell you?” said Hyak. “1 toid you about them.” 

When Ogayu wouldn't reply, Yasho said, “Let the old man re- 
cover.” He took the machine-gun aside and said, “Keep watch 
there.” 

Ogayu’s eyes picked their way back through the bodies until 
he found the blond-haired boy again. The boy lay still; Ogayu 
kept scanning all the others to return to him, but there was no 
movement. With the smell of firing ebbing now, the odor of the 
earth once more beclouded Ogayn, and he began to view all the 
bodies before him as a kind of growth in their own right. The 
whole clearing assumed a kinder aspect and enclosed the new 
plants which had come to sleep across its face. 

The boy began to move again and suddenly Ogayu hoped he 
would make it back to the woods. He followed the slow infinite 
pace and prayed none of the others would notice. Just as the boy 
neared the first trees, Gesedi came to the opening and looked out. 
Ogayu felt as he had before when his nerves were twitching un- 
controllably; he dared not look at the crawling enemy, but Ge- 
sedi cried out anyway: “Look, there is somebody moving.” The 
others were instantly to the opening as Gesedi fired, two, three 
times. The boy stopped crawling, threw one arm up as though 
preparing to rise and then lay still. 
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“What's the matter with you?” Yasho said to Ogayu. “Don't 


tell me you didn’t see him.” 

“T saw him,” said Ogayu, who felt weak. 

“Don’t you know if he got back he would tell them just where 
we were?” 

Ogayu didn’t answer, and Yasho shook his head as the others 
stared at Ogayu. 

“All right, flea,” Yasho told Gesedi. “You better keep watch.” 
‘Then as though trying to gloss over what had happened, he added, 
‘The old man needs some rest.” 

Ogayu slumped down and dropped his rifle. He knew he 
should have felt a little anger toward them, but could only think 
of the boy who had been shot. Ina way, the boy had been himself; 
in trying to flee the force he was connected with, he had been 
killed. It was in Ogayu’s mind like some kind of final proof that 
both of them had been doomed from the first tie with these forces. 

The artillery began again, and after the first few shells, another 
roar, steadier and deeper, came to Ogayu. He went to the opening 
with the others as Gesedi cried, “Tanks.” 

They saw several large grey shapes emerge from the woods. 
Yasho immediately had them begin filling in the opening. But 
the tanks fired as they came, and one shell hit above the opening, 
knocking the mouth of the cave inward. 

The concussion threw them back and when Ogayu got up, he 
saw Gesedi was dead. The youth's head had been crushed, and 
a thin trickle of blood ran down the still neck. Hyak had his arm 
mangled and Yasho was limping as they tried to work again on the 
opening. 

Ogayu felt a little feverish as he stood and watched them. Ge- 
sedi’s death had seemed payment somehow, and now the two stal- 
wart soldiers of the empire tried to dig at the dirt like maddened 
children. It suddenly seemed to Ogayu to be ludicrous: the two 
toughened men now scrambling in fear to replace the earthen 
buffer which they'd had. They who had all but forsaken the earth, 
now needed it to save themselves; and he who had always lived 
with the earth in his pores, knew now it was no use. 

Ogayu gave way to spasms of laughter as he cried out to them 
amid the rising roar, “Shall we carry out our orders? Will we 
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give up this position?” He laughed, and then his laughter turned 
to tears as the tanks were upon them. 

As the roar merged with the force, Ogayu could faintly hear 
the two others screaming; he wasn’t sure if he screamed, too, but 
knew only one or two scattered thoughts as the tanks smothered 
them. 

Through the blanket of dread and despair, he could think that 
his was a unique end. He could think that he had come these 
thousands of miles, from his own personal earth, to be crushed by 
this foreign earth. And finally, one last stray thought before the 
blackness was of surprise that the thing he had loved for all his 
life could hurt him so much, could kill and bury him all in one 
sweep. 


ONE CERTAIN REST 
By VIRGINIA Scotrr MINER 


When from the lack of logic in this world 

We turn in final bitterness away, 

Unsure of cause or consequence, the prey 

Of grief, which like no falcon with claws curled 
About us holds, but lets us drop to earth, 
Stunned by the blow, then crushed by our own fall; 
When we have asked what still remains of worth 
Untouched by time, what yet stands clear and tall 
Above all failures—or like some great tide 

Of shining water somewhere bent, flows wide 
And wonderful, there is one certain rest: 

In music we are answered, brought to peace, 
Hearth borrows flame, and sorrow knows surcease. 
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The foreign student in America 


JACK GARLINGTON 


“I feel as if I’m walking around America,” Helmut wrote back, 
“but I never get into it.” 

Helmut had attended an orientation course at the University 
of Wisconsin, had spent a year at one of the large state universities, 
had toured the country by motorcycle, and had done everything 
in his German ingenuity to get “into” America: he had even ful- 
filled one dream seldom fulfilled by an American—in Hollywood 
he had been an extra in a movie sequence. 

Any American who has lived abroad knows Helmut’s feeling: 
even if one has some acquaintance with the language and the cul- 
ture of another country, still he meets only the holiday surface; 
what goes on in the natives’ kitchens when the children are sick, in 
their parlors during a family crisis, in their hearts during court- 
ship—that side is hidden away. 

For one thing, one seldom knows the language well enough. 
There is a tradition abroad in the country that some people pick 
up ‘languages casually and without effort, as children pick up 
colds. It has about the same strength as the belief that a course at 
Arthur Murray’s will cure a disjointed personality. Anyone who 
has taken high-school French knows that mastering the few phras- 
es necessary to buy a railroad ticket or ask the way to the bath- 
room means only knowing the language by allowance. With a 
little more study one can, it is true, discuss the climate of Hon- 
duras or the geography of Iran, but such facts hardly add life to a 
potluck supper. The real things one wants to discuss with a for- 
eigner—morning in an Iraqi village, the social hierarchy in La- 
hore, a German’s thoughts when he saw American markings on a 
plane strafing his home—these demand a subtlety and command 
of nuance not acquired by Lesson 21. 

For it is just this subtlety and nuance which give life to a 
conversation; without it one is doomed to the wasteland of cock- 
tail-party dialogue—the weary inquiries as to date of arrival, name 
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of ship, ultimate destination, major field of study. Anyone who 
has taught in an orientation course for foreign students knows that 
it is often difficult to round up a number of Americans for an 
evening’s social with foreigners; and part of the difficulty lies here: 
one has enough trouble breaking the ice with one’s own country- 
men, but one has even more if he must speak in something like 
Basic English, meticulously articulated. 

At first hearing, a foreigner’s command of English may be mis- 
leading. Most foreigners have learned the language from books 
and know both the formal vocabulary and the formal grammar. 
These, with a knowing look, can carry the speaker far. He can 
handle words like “empathy” or ‘“‘psychosomatic” but is at a loss in 
the rapid patter we use among ourselves when we are really in- 
terested. Idiom is the last part of the language to arrive. A Boliv- 
ian once said, when I inquired after a friend who had just left the 
room, that he had just “‘passed away.” (Another corrected him: 
‘He just passed out.”) And a Japanese girl wrote back to thank 
one of her instructors for “everything he had done to her.” ‘These 
examples may be amusing, but they are exceptions. Most mis- 
usages merely exasperate and take up time, and when the foreigner 
fails to understand an idiom, the conversation falls into discord, 
interest flags . . . the hostess begins to wonder if the glasses need 
filling again. 

It is in our human bondage to feel a certain superiority to one 
who uses our language badly; many foreigners sense this and 
spend an undue amount of time correcting their accent or trying 
to speak with flawless syntax. Here they are throwing out the 
major gain for the minor. For the short time they will be in this 
country, they cannot make much progress against their accent and 
still learn much about their hosts. When one thinks of the time 
and money foreign-born movie stars spend trying to eradicate an 
accent, one realizes that for the less photogenic it isn’t worth the 
strife. A foreigner who, intent on correct accent and grammatical 
perfection, lets his sentence drag its slow length along like Pope’s 
Alexandrine will pay the price: his American friends will turn to 
livelier diversions. I would advise the foreigner not to be exces- 
sively harassed by accent or grammar: the important thing is, get 
it said! 

Another obvious barrier is racial difference, and enough has 
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been written on the problem that it need come in here for only a 
short notice. Foreigners are, of course, well aware of our racial 
discrimination and, like Americans, usually misunderstand it. 


The more ignorant, fed on hostile propaganda, think the South a 
land of magnolias, darkies, and lynching in the streets; the more 
learned, fed on Faulkner, think the same. Few know the true pic- 
ture of our discrimination, nor its variations according to different 
races or religions, and most think that, like the Basin Street Blues, 
it isa purely American concoction. It is not so widely publicized 
that the Japanese have their Etas, the Germans their Catholic- 
Protestant friction, and the Hindus a whole catherine-wheel of 
distinctions; nor that, as in this country, the problem differs in 
nature and intensity according to the sect despised. 

But while it may give a bitter sort of contentment to know that 
other countries have the problem too, the American realizes, of 
course, that it is his own country that is under surveillance, and 
that the sins of India do not excuse those of Mississippi. Directors 
of orientation centers are faced each day with a brief recapitula- 
tion of America’s prejudices. Like most centers, the one at the 
University of Wisconsin tried to furnish a certain amount of social 
activity for the foreign students—such as dances, picnics, and par- 





ties—and, at the same time, allow the foreigner to choose his own 
social circle if he could find it. Thearesult was invariable, year 
after year. The Germans, the Scandinavians, the French—the 
West Europeans, in short, found circles of their own soon after 
they arrived in Madison. Those of slightly darker hue—Iranians, 
Turks, Moslems in general—were slightly slower, and their circle 
contained fewer native-born Americans and more people of their 
own race. At last, those who were darkest or most “‘strange’’—the 
West Indians, Malays, Chinese, Japanese, African Negroes—went 
out chiefly on invitations that were arranged through the Center 
itself, the YMCA, or other interested groups. Night after night 
those of us who taught in the Center would show up at the recrea- 
tion room to find the inevitable pattern: the Europeans were out 
on dates; the Middle-Easterners were out with Arab students; and 
those I sometimes called the Unadoptables were seated around the 
sides of the room, like wallflowers at a dance, pleasant and smiling 
but well aware of the situation. 

The very fact that the foreign student is a student is, in many 
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ways, a barrier to his getting at the heart of America. With the 
more advanced city cliques, the universities are, no doubt, the 
heart of America’s intellectual interests, but they are, both in num- 
bers and influence, the minor part of the country. Nor do they 
partake wholly of America’s social, political, or philosophical 
“tone.” To know only the universities is to get a picture of the 
country that lacks true proportion. To know only the universities 
is to think America is more tolerant of races than it is, more in- 
terested in culture than it is, more aware of foreign countries than 
it is, and, probably, less tolerant of human failings than it is. The 
intelligentsia is alike, the world over, and a foreign student in an 
American university finds attitudes, art, and prejudices similar to 
those he found at home. Even if he leaves the campus, he gravi- 
tates to the same rather sophisticated and cosmopolitan group, 
though he senses that the decisive layer in America, its urban and 
suburban middle-class, is neither sophisticated nor cosmopolitan. 

Even if he finds his way into the circle he seeks, the foreigner 
finds still another barrier, an ignorance of certain aspects of our 
culture. As with language, the foreigners in America know more 
about our culture than we do about theirs, but—the parallel with 
language still applies—they may be stronger on theory than on 
practice. They may have read Geoffrey Gorer, but they've never 
attended an American funeral. They may know Margaret Mead 
on divorce; but they've never attended an American wedding. 
They may astound their hosts with some of the more esoteric 
theories (America’s addiction to milk is evidence of our mother- 
complex, I’ve been told) , but have no idea of the proper protocol 
at a dance. In social affairs the foreigner may not speak our lan- 
guage, and his social ignorance, like his verbal ignorance, may 
either amuse or exasperate his hosts. This social static may work 
the other way too. Many Americans are not interested in foreign- 
ers, and many of those who are, seldom meet any. When the 
American family (and chiefly the middle-class urban society) was 
“decentralized” —when it began to rely less on the church for its 
social life and more on its compeers—it cut itself off from an im- 
portant source of contact with foreigners. Most church groups 
welcome foreigners and have a certain machinery set up to bring 
the foreigner into the circle; but the Who’s New Clubs, the Thurs- 
day Bridge Suppers, or the weekly dancing circles (the service 
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clubs are an exception) have little to do with foreigners. Most 
Americans are hospitable, but it usually takes some outside agency 


to introduce the foreigner into the group. 

Moreover the clubs I’ve mentioned tend to be egocentric. 
Again with the loss of church influence, most middle-class urban 
society is little interested in the outside world. They read Time 
and the newspapers and have a certain theoretical interest in 
world affairs, but most of their interest is turned toward their 
own affairs. The personalities and intrigues of members of their 
group, local progress, state and national politics, and a few rudi- 
mentary attitudes toward the world at large make up the bulk of 
their conversation. To the young married couples who are still 
independent and lively enough to go to dances, ski-resorts, beach- 
outings and the like, the foreigner is a chilling presence. He 
cannot partake of their badinage, knows little of (and has a secret 
contempt for) their interest in new cars, TV programs, radio 
comedians, and movie stars, and usually changes the atmosphere 
from one of joking informality to something vaguely resembling a 
college seminar on international politics. Also, he may look pecul- 
iar—a weighty element in the competitive smartness of such 
circles. 

The foreigner may be equally out of place with the older 
middle-class group—small-town or suburban businessmen and 
their wives, active in clubs and bourgeois in their culture. To a 
foreigner their tastes are provincial, their outlook materialistic, 
their politics jingoistic. And they too, on finding the foreigner in 
their midst, feel a vague uneasiness—things get a bit more book- 
ish than they like. So neither side gets to the basic humanity of 
the other. 

At last the foreigner finds himself relegated to two groups of 
Americans, both good in their own way and bad in others, but 
both typical of only one aspect. 

The first group is that still-large class whose cultural ties are 
with the various churches and, in general, with America’s earlier, 
family-unit society. They are usually grey-headed, kind-hearted, 
open-handed, religious, boomingly jovial. Their knowledge of 
the foreigner’s homeland comes from stereopticon slides or the 
older issues of the National Geographic, and they are often sur- 
prised to hear of skyscrapers in Tokyo or department stores in 
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Penang. To them automobiles and indoor plumbing are still a 
sort of miracle, even after all these years, and they expect the 
foreigner to react similarly. They meet the foreigner through 
church or charity groups, invite him for a weekend, and give him 
the run of the house. 

A large part of whatever liking for America a foreigner carries 
back with him probably comes from the genuineness of this group, 
but at the same time, its members have their limitations. For 
one thing, a number are devout but limited Christians; in the 
last analysis they think a Moslem or a Buddhist vaguely inferior; 
and while many are tolerant enough to make no issue of religion, 
the foreigner senses the division. Another thing, this group is 
often naive in outlook. Their art is Norman Rockwell, their 
literature Lloyd Douglas, their international politics a belief that 
the U. S.—given total trust—will lead all the little nations to their 
happiest resolution.. Also not knowing the names or influences of 
America’s cultural leaders, this group cannot pass on to others the 
culture of their own country. Instead, its members stress the 
machine. They love to point out skyscrapers, take the foreigner 
on escalators, show him their electric refrigerator, washer, toaster, 
blanket, iron, radio, TV set, dishwasher, and the thermostat. Their 
very pride in this country often contributes to the foreigner’s 
stereotype of what America is 
American is really interested in anything but cars. 

Certainly the foreign student knows the U. S. is materially 
great. A few years ago a group of foreign students was given a 





a mechanized country where no 


questionnaire where by indirect means the students’ real opinion 
of this country was revealed. Almost the entire group answering 
the test granted that America was the world’s leader in, say, en- 
gineering. About the same number granted America’s importance 
in physics and chemistry. Most granted that the U. S. ranked 
first, or at least within the first five, in medicine. Politically Amer- 
ica was scaled somewhat lower—but still high. In art, perhaps 
10 per cent thought America worthy of notice. In literature, 
five; in religion, two. When the chart was completed, America 
stood in the eyes of the foreign student as we might have expected: 
materially a giant, culturally a dwarf. 

The alternative group that the foreigner meets, the intellectual 
set around a university, swings equally far in the other direction. 
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This group offsets much of the disproportion caused by the other, 
for its members are its photographic negative, its mirror image. 
They will not admire a skyscraper, not ride an escalator, not buy 
a TV set or automatic dishwasher. And they do know art. Their 
conversation glitters with the more esoteric poets, artists, and 


musicians. 

Nor are they Christian. Usually they are vaguely deistic, though 
they run the range from Marxist-atheistic to New Orthodox, skip- 
ping the single exception of conventional Methodist. They are 
quite convinced that the foreigner’s religion is as good as theirs; 
they sometimes wish they had it themselves. They do not adhere 
to bourgeois (bourgeois is their epithet of deepest damnation) 
social patterns; they live in a Bohemia that is hospitably open to 
all races and creeds. 

Like the other group, they do infinite good and infinite bad. 
They awaken the foreigner’s awareness to America’s cultural ad- 
vancement; they offset the clannishness of middle-class bourgeois 
life, and they stand unflinchingly against chauvinism. 

But many of them are malcontents, dissatisfied with American 
society to such an extent that they can see only bad in it. Most 
foreigners, coming from countries that, materially and often cul- 
turally, are less well-developed than the U. S., have a latent jeal- 
ousy; and to join the foreigner’s jealousy with the American's dis- 
content is to set up a sneering circle. At worst the malcontents use 
the foreigner as a sounding-board for their outcries against this 
country, and like the other group, they often confirm the for- 
eigner in his stereotype. The foreigner thinks America is mate- 
rialistic; eagerly the malcontents agree. The foreigner thinks 
America is drifting into totalitarianism; his dyspeptic friends con- 
cur. The foreigner thinks Hollywood, the billboard, sex, liquor, 
and the automobile are the only channels for America’s aspirations 
—oh, the malcontents intone, they are, they are! A friend of mine 
called the naive group the virgins, this one he labeled the pros- 
titutes. The first, he said, had no contact with the outside world; 
the other had had too much. 


After such a picture one might be surprised that most foreigners, 
returning to their homeland, don’t fall into the arms of the local 
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communist cell. Even while here there have been tragic cases, ol 
course, among the foreign students—mental breakdowns, su- 
icides—to some of which our indifference has contributed. More 
often we have simply allowed the foreigner to live a lonely life and 
to return to his homeland with few happy memories. 

But these are the exceptions. The Institute of International 
Education has found—as well as they can determine—that mosi 
foreign students, after their period in the U. S., return home with 
a general liking for our people. The reason is apparent: the basic 





humanity of all the groups they meet. Most of the foreign students 
in this country are intelligent and perceptive, and they recognize 
the kindliness and good intentions of their hosts, along with the 
hosts’ limitations. 

We must not, of course, expect too much. We neither expect 
nor want the visitors to become “Americanized.” They are here 
as students, not as potential immigrants, and the money being 
spent on their education in this country is directed toward the 
spread of learning abroad. It is not a scholarship for prospective 
Americans. 

Nor should we expect them to conform to our political think- 
ing. Among ourselves we do not expect conformity, nor do we 
generally break off a friendship because a friend differs with our 
political theory. Most of the foreigners in this country are held 
as tightly in their political tradition as Americans are in theirs; 
and when they return to their homeland they will work within 
their native political framework, just as Americans returning from 
abroad work within theirs. 

For the foreign student program is not (though it is sometimes 
secretly regarded so) intended as a recruitment of spies and in- 
formers in the next war. Certainly we want the foreign students 
to know us, to respect us, to allow some tolerance of our faults, 
and to spread among their own people what enlightenment we can 
give. We do not want to send them back as cultural and political 
misfits; we want them to be citizens of their homeland, though 
aware of and sympathetic with our aspirations. To that extent, 
and that extent only, we want them “on our side.” 
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The nature and work of Evelyn Waugh 


MAX COSMAN 


Evelyn Waugh’s start as writer was rapid. His Rosetti, a study of 
the Pre-Raphaelites, came out in 1928. An academic work, it re- 
vealed his interest not his quality. By 1930 he had three more 
books. Of these it was the two novels stripping upper-class society 
of its glamor that drew critical attention to him. 

Writing in The New Statesman Cyril Connolly cheerfully ad- 
mitted that the Decline and Fall was the only book which pro- 
fessionally he had ever read twice. V. S. Pritchett, reviewing Vile 
Bodies for The Spectator, confessed that he had laughed till he 
was driven out of his room. A third critic, Rebecca West, no tyro 
herself in finding out the significant, paid the young writer the 
best compliment of all in a letter to The Bookman: she voted him 
capable of becoming the dazzling figure of the age. True, she 
qualified her enthusiasm by asking, “. . . has he character?’’—hav- 
ing in mind, it would seem, that brilliance is no guarantee of that 
endeavor by which youth transmutes itself into maturity. But her 





hesitance was temporary. Recalling his labors on Rossetti she 
answered her query with a decided Yes—he was going to be what 
she said he would. 

The priestess spoke and something of the event followed. It is 
almost a quarter of a century since she prophesied; the period has 
seen Waugh take high place among men that write. Fecund as a 
considerable artist must be, he already has to his credit a dozen 
novels, two biographies, five travel books, a number of short 
stories, and a miscellany of essays. And he is under fifty-five. As 
spans of life go, his promises a good deal of achievement still to 
come. However, even on the basis of that which has been done, 
there is no doubt that Miss West was prescient when she en- 
visioned Waugh as a figure of the age.- He is that though not the 
dazzling one she predicted. There are reasons. They reach back 
to the doubt she originally raised and resolved on only one level. 

As used by her, the meaning of character was foreshortened to 
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that of sticking to a task. Assiduity, to be sure, is a component to 
note, and in the case of literature where individuals often write to 
great acclaim and then are never again heard of, it may well be 
considered a virtue, but it is certainly not the whole of character, 
nor is it even the most important element. Rather must we look 
for that which supplies a writer with his reason for writing, which 
relates his nature with what is born of it, and which, in the sense 
of fate, bounds his success as well as failure. 

Waugh’s comic spirit, his satire that is, is inseparably bound up 
with his nature, and this nature has a particular slant. If the slant 
is misunderstood, he can be misread in person and in result. It is 
well to remember that despite his revulsion from people and so- 
ciety, he is different from others who have similar revulsions. Un- 
like a contemporary like Angus Wilson he is not ail of a piece as 
castigator. Detesting Vanity Fair he nevertheless accepts Mayfair. 
Nay more, if the denizens of this section affront him, it is not be- 
cause posturing they are prick-worthy like those of other sections 
but because they will not stand by the pretension which he as- 
sumes with them is theirs by divine right. The fact is Waugh 
dotes on immemorial power whether in God or in man, in heaven 
or on earth, and if this is not known, he will confound judgment 
on his intent. That is why the critic Edmund Wilson could at first 
acquaintance praise him for audacity and plausible outrageous- 
ness, and shortly after belabor him for a pietism that was a lapse in 
common sense, a fall into bathos, an excrescence on the comic 
body. Which is another way of saying that Mr. Wilson at first 
thought he had a man like himself unhedged and untrammeled, 
responsible primarily to those impulses which come to a con- 
science that is uncommitted, whereas he soon enough found a man 
who not only submitted gratefully to institution and formula but 
elected them in the most venerable of authoritarianisms. 

It is Waugh’s piety, then, that must be examined. Let it now 
be said for him that it has been neither an aberration in his life 
nor an irrelevance in his work. For one thing it antedated his 
writings. For another it informed them as they were produced. 
Consider the details. His family, like others of England’s middle 
class at the turn of the century, were substantial people. They at- 
tributed their substance to God’s beneficence in general and to 
right thinking and patterned living in particular. Such regimen 
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does not imply repression. What the heart takes, the will does not 
refuse. The Waughs were people who felt it was good to accept 
restrictions. In an essay, “Reticence in Literature,” the head of 
the family, an editor for a substantial firm of publishers, could 
write: “To endure restraint—that is to be strong.”” The effective- 


ness of the pronouncement can be gauged by this: almost a decade 
and half later, Evelyn Waugh was to echo the term and the point. 
In a piece on the war and its effect on the rising generation, he 
put it very categorically: “The restraint of a traditional culture 
tempers and directs creative impulses. . . . Freedom produces 
sterility.” 

Restraint, then, was a commonplace to Evelyn. No doubt he 
cleaved to discipline in every department of activity, none more 
so than in belief. His Plymouth Brethren tenets must have been 
gravely looked to. He may have verged on zealotry. There is 
warrant for the suppositions. In an autobiography, One AMan’s 
Road, Arthur Waugh tells how his son went to public school. “We 
chose Lancing for Evelyn,” he writes, “when the barrier was set 
up against Sherborne, because he had always shown a deeply re- 
ligious temperament, and we thought that the discipline of a 
Woodward school would be the best test of its sincerity.” 

“A deeply religious temperament .. . the best test of its sincer- 
ity’ —the comment is reticent, but taken in conjunction with Mr. 
Waugh’s account of a grandfather and great-grandfather who were 
reverends, is it far-fetched to believe that he knew his son to be 
thinking of a life in the ministry and wanted him to be certain of 
himself? There is no record that Evelyn’s interest in religion 
went further at Lancing. It was not till some time later as a stu- 
dent at Hertlord College, Oxford, that he made a significant 
move. 

For some young men the glory of existence flares up on first 
looking into Chapman’s Homer. For others, on initially seeing 
protoplasm’s ineluctable life on a slide. For Waugh it came when 
he got into the study of medievalism. Here was something sense- 
taking and spirit-satisfying in one. So noticeable must his regard 
for the period have been from then on that his classmate Harold 
Acton, in some memoirs recently, could speak of Waugh in those 
years as “‘a faun half-tamed by the Middle Ages.” Half-tamed or 
not, he still shows the effect of his early love. It appears particular- 
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ly, if one may cite the point now, in a penchant for the diction of 
gallantry. How typical of him to call his novels on the last war 
Men at Arms and Officers and Gentlemen; and in the first to speak 
of the hero as having an unstaunched wound and a soul that lan- 
guished; and in the second to end with a salute to Halberdier 
Colour-Sergeant Oldenshaw, the rhythm of the salute stressing the 
past-steeped terms Halberdier and Oldenshaw. Or even in so lesse1 
a piece of writing as a review, to give kudos to Hemingway for 
being a troubadour, for having “an elementary sense of chivalry— 
respect for women, pity for the weak, love of honor,” as if our 
grizzled Nobel prize winner were another knight plunging through 
hordes of caitiffs. 

We find in others what we have or wish to have in ourselves. 
Waugh discovers romantic idealism in Hemingway because he is 
a romantic idealist himself—he has been called that. The point 
is that at Hertford it was in the Middle Ages that he sighted the 
pattern of life which suited him best. Contrasted with the anarchy 
of his own times—on the international level, apocalyptic war—on 
the national level, dislocations of a post-war period—on the in- 
dividual’s level, the irresponsibilities of Tom, Dick, and Jill— 
contrasted with such anarchy, the medieval unification of the 
world and state and person became for him the perfection which 
man might achieve had he the sense to strive for it. As for the 
unifier, par excellence, what was it if not that Church which was at 
the core of the illustrious epoch? 

Such thinking brought Waugh into a circle of young men al- 
ready pointing toward Rome. Disquisition was their common- 
place; the air they breathed was moted with credal premises. 
Though he was a wit with razored word for what he did not like 
—he is said to have had spasms of nescience in which even his 
nascent Catholicism was not spared—he could not escape, nor did 
he ultimately wish to escape the harrowing of soul about him. 

Whatever indecision may have been his as undergraduate and 
afterward ended on October 15, 1930. On that day, under the 
guidance of Father Martin d’Arcy, he formally accepted Roman 
Catholicism and was received at the Church of the Jesuit Fathers 
in London. Like his Anthony in a short story written for a col- 
lege magazine, he had sought things that were lost and had found 
them at last. In doing so he achieved something which he had 
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to have if he were to see meaning in life. But having a fixed point 
of view from which to look out upon the phenomena of existence 
exacts its price. It is a barrier to anything that is not polemical. 

If Waugh’s faith did not come fortuitously, neither was it ac- 
cidental in his writings. In the early works it appeared tentatively, 
that is, in the form of moral criticism. Whereas Rossetti, unwill- 
ing to limit himself in alcohol and chloral and liaisons, lacked 


rectitude, that element which underlies the serenity of great art, 
so, Waugh demonstrates, did the Grimeses and Beste-Chetwyndes, 
the Agatha Runcibies and .Adam Fenwick-Symeses, and their sev- 
eral hangers-on of Bright Young Things or Spotted Older Crea- 
tures, lack the probity and the sense of attachment that could have 
been theirs for the asking. Their guilt, we are shown, is in the 
province of choice not of necessity. 

Looking at Waugh in this light makes such picturizations as 
Rose Macaulay’s seem out of focus. “Brilliantly equipped to direct 
the radiant and fantastic circus he has called into being,” an article 
of hers reads, “‘he can stand within it cracking lis whip while his 
creatures leap through his paper hoops with the most engaging 
levity, the gravest fantastic capers.” This is not Waugh in the 
round. He has more on his soul than that of being a glorified mas- 
ter of ceremonies in a circus. That is why a passage in his Rossetti 
begins with “there is a spiritual inadequacy, a sense of ill-organiza- 
tion about all he did,” and concludes with “it is the sort of prob- 
lem that modern esthetics does not seem capable of coping with. 
It has been the object of this book to state, though, alas! not to 
solve, this problem.” A cryptic conclusion, but the “alas’’ should 
now have bearing. Also meaningful should be the confession in 
Decline and Fall which Grimes—he who is so tangent to the re- 
spectable—makes to Paul: “Those that live by the flesh should 
perish by the flesh.” And understandable too should be that part 
of Vile Bodies in which Adam, sinning with Nina and stung by 
conscience, asks, “Nina, do you ever feel that things simply can’t 
go on much longer?” and, in agony as she gropes after his meaning, 
denies their assignation in this way: “I'd give anything in the 
world for something different.” 

This is thought within thought. It hints, now that lust is satis- 
fied, why we are dissatisfied. And it passes judgment too, that 
those who live futilely must die so. For the crime back of the 
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crime in the dalliance of vile bodies, to take a specific element, is 
the one against which the canons of Waugh’s chosen creed inveigh 
heavily: behind the sin of fornication lies the greater sin of 
thwarting life. If the former destroys a sacrament, the latter, pre- 
venting renewal of life, murders immortality itself. Waugh seems 
most interested in the idea. This may be seen in his succeeding 
works. Black Mischief with its jibes and japes hits at many mon- 
strosities, but what is it that finally brings down the zany empire of 
Seth? Of course Waugh jests about it: imagine a pageant of birth 
control for a people whose temperament or sport it is to have un- 
limited progeny! But underlying the jest is there not his Catholic 
earnest that you may not jiggle the balances of life? If fools do, 
however, is it not fitting that they get what Seth gets, dismissal 
from the scene? Or what the state gets in Love Among the Ruins, 
namely, creatures rotting among ruins? 

Waugh’s findings on the misery that is man’s at not being at- 
iached to something greater than indulgence is foreshadowed 
even in his novice travel book, Bachelor Abroad. Flushed with the 
success of Rosseiti and the Decline and Fall, he had taken a swing 
around the Mediterranean. Monte Carlo, Naples, Nazareth, 
Cairo, Crete, Athens, Venice—they could all have been pleasure- 
domed, were one a playboy only. But suppose one not to be ignor- 
ant or contemptuous of eternals! What then? Why then, you finish 
your book as Waugh did with the thought that fortune arranges 
things “‘on the just and rigid system that no one shall be happy 
for very long.” A melancholy end, and pointing to that disquiet 
which invariably is his who has no assurance in existence. How 
different is Waugh when he returns to England from a second 
trip. A practicing Catholic for a number of months, he now has 
his centrality. As a result, They Were Still Dancing is unshad- 
owed. In it man and phenomena fit. Everything can be explained, 
even something shy-making, something you would ordinarily 
think contrary to good taste, like the feeling of superiority that 
Anglo-Saxons have in East Africa. Might such feeling not be due 
to a revelation, Waugh ventures, “like the miracles of Lourdes?” 

Such acceptance of the supra-logical slants his interpretation of 
bigger issues. In Waugh in Abyssinia he is quite unabashed by 
Italy’s grab in 1935-36. He makes no bones about her right to carve 
herself an empire. His rationalization of the act differs, however, 
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from that usually given. He is short with Europe’s possible boons 
of ‘“‘mechanized transport, representative government, organized 
labor, artificially stimulated appetites for variety in clothes, food 
and amusement.” They are rubbish. What Europe positively has 
to offer is what the missionaries bring. And that, as we now know 
he means, is the Roman Catholic faith. 

The Faith! That is the bedrock under all his later works. Ex- 
amine a selection of those directly inspired by his creed, say Ed- 
mund Campion, Robbery Under Law, “The American Epoch in 
the Catholic Church,” Helena, and note how each of them rests 
on its plot of Catholic ground. 

Edmund Campion, it is clear, belongs to the Catholic martyr- 
ology. Waugh gives a touching account of the Elizabethan’s re- 
ligious aspirations, his venture into a hostile homeland, his sub- 
sequent capture, trial, and execution—not scanting, naturally, 
the barbarity with which those in power ever love to associate 
justice. Fluency, however, is not profundity. “Too much a partisan 
to read source material opposed to his viewpoint, Waugh gives a 
very incomplete picture of what was really involved in Campion’s 
venture. We should never gather from the memorial that the 
martyred man was but an instrument in one of the numerous at- 
tempts of Rome and Madrid to bring Britain back into the fold. 
There is no question, however, of Waugh’s feeling for Campion’s 
heroism or holiness. Mingling hagiographic worship and a sense 
of his own unworthiness, he writes of the saint and his breed 
thus: “We are the heirs of their conquest, and enjoy, at our ease, 
the plenty which they died to win.” 

Robbery Under Law is a startling and startled book. It is a 
conservative Catholic’s reaction to radicalism. Presented as a re- 
port on the throes of a nation, its findings on that complex are 
manifestly inadequate. Waugh’s stay in Mexico, as he admits at 
the beginning of his blast, was under two months, a deal of this 
spent, it would seem, in delightful homes and centers of the 
faithful. Hardly the places to search out the truth about peonage, 
land reform, minimum wage laws, labor organizations, socializa- 
tion of industry, the relation of church to state, the spirit of a 
people, and the like—unless, perhaps, one has already prejudged 
such matters as unimportant. With much less pretension D. H. 
Lawrence and Aldous Huxley, whatever partialities they have, do 
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offer pertinent experience in their studies of this same country. 
The difficulties inherent in the task Waugh set himself were not 
therefore lessened by his bias. “I went to Mexico,” he pro- 
claims, “in order to write a book upon it; in order to verify and 
reconsider impressions formed at a distance.” This is forthright. 
Unfortunately, it is soon apparent that verification not reconsid- 
eration is the order of the day, for a few breaths later he is saying 
without qualification, “the succeeding pages are notes on an- 
archy,”’ and anarchy is precisely the conclusion that he started out 
with. 

That Waugh is swayed in his role of accuser does not, to be sure, 
rule out the fact that Mexico, at the time of his visit, was, for 
reasons in addition to the persecution of Catholics, in a tragic con- 
dition. No country in revolution is pretty, admirable as its best 
aims may be, and any respector of decencies has cause to deplore, 
as Waugh did, practices on the part of the government which 
were unconscionable. Yet granted this much, how mav we trust 
his criticism of the levelling procedures in Mexico when he boldly 
puts himself down as believing in inequalities of wealth and posi- 
tion, in a system of favored classes, and in nationality—that same 
nationality which, despite his readiness to have it in non-rabid 
form, never as history proves does remain curbed, but ever even- 
tuates itself in terms of race and of divine commission to plunder 
lesser peoples? The accuser himself stands accused. 

A more urgent problem of Catholicism, the matter of an as- 
sured home, is the subject of Waugh’s next piece of work under 
consideration. ‘““The American Epoch of the Catholic Church” 
is a weighty article and appeared in a popular magazine of our 
land. The point of popularity is significant when one realizes how 
propagandistic the writer’s intent is. He opens with the necessity 
of the Church to change seat whenever the vitality of its worship 
wanes among a given people. It has always been so. Waugh re- 
minds us of the historic defections of the French, the Spanish, the 
German. There is but a suggestion that the Italians are the weak- 
lings of the present, and that Rome itself may be lost soon. Waugh 
writing thus toward the end of 1949 was like many observers of 
social movement fully aware of the threat that the advance of 
Communism was posing against his religion. “Again and again,” 
he sums up, “Christianity seems dying at its center. Always Prov- 
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idence has another people quietly maturing to relieve the deca- 
dent of their burden.’”’ Americans, Waugh goes on, are that 
people. It is they who are destined to shoulder the divine weight. 
There is much to justify the expectation. Though Catholics are 
in a minority, they are the most important minority. Though the 
outward forms of their worship vary as greatly as in Europe, their 
religion “is not something alien and opposed to the American 
spirit but an essential part of it.” And he offers a clinching argu- 
ment: with a tradition of secular neutrality the States offer no 
threat to the continued welfare of their Catholic component. By 
far and large, it follows that Roman Catholicism has much to hope 
for in America should necessity of removal to it ever arise. Soie- 
where in the article, but no more than as an aside, there is an ul- 
tramontane injunction to Irish brethren to guard themselves 
“from the huge presumption of treating the Universal Church as 
a friendly association of their own.” 

In the novel, Helena, as in the essay on the same dramatis per- 
sona in “The Holy Places,” Waugh deals with one of Catholicism’s 
canonized saints. Saint Helena, he indicates, has cause to be 
worshiped by Catholics. On the one hand, she is the mother ot 
Constantine the Great in whose reign Christianity became the re- 
ligion of the Roman Empire; on the other hand, she is the one 
who found those pieces of wood which dispersed in fragments in 
various places have been adored for centuries as relics of the True 
Cross. A creature of legend despite these services she is now given 
body by Waugh, cleverly enough, by being treated as a character 
in a realistic novel. The feat is technical: hagiology is wedded to 
biography in the presence of fiction. Whether or not the mar- 
riage is a happy one depends on the reader’s persuasion. Some of 
the critics, certainly, have not been too impressed with the book. 
Their opinions seem to have stirred Waugh to vaunt about his 
work. “Fascinating stuff, this. I can’t put it down,” he told an in- 
terviewer. “I’ve read it at least twenty times and every time I 
find something new in it.’”’ And to another columnist he added, 
“I consider it an absolute masterpiece.” His enjoyment of Saint 
Helena is due, it appears, to the validity of her patent of sanctity. 
She had done what saints ever succeeded in doing. “She had,” as 
he writes, “completely conformed to the will of God.” Both as 
duty and as reward it was hers to find the Cross and by giving it to 
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the world reaffirm the boon of Christ to mankind. A magnificent 
deed, thinks Waugh, and makes this affecting peroration on her 
existence: “Above all the babble of her age and ours, she makes 
one blunt assertion. And there alone is Hope.” 

That Hope informs his secular writings as well. Without it a 
Brenda Last or the Beavers of A Handful of Dust are, as he rates 
them, hollow men and women, fumblers with life. Even a Tony 
Last, deserving though he is from a human standpoint, is also 
doomed to failure. He will never get to the shining city sought by 
him, for that city is the city of God which only practicing be- 
lievers in the Mother Church can reach. Cursed too are the un- 
fortunate characters in Scoop. Mrs. Stitch who pulls strings of 
power only to move the wrong puppets, Lord Copper who mis- 
takes his megalomania for the will of God, Katchen who double- 
crosses everyone for a consideration—all are what they are because 
they do not know of the Hope. And likewise ignorant, according 
to Waugh, are those creatures in The Loved One who have given 
themselves to the cosmeticising of death and the real-estating of 





graveyards. What sacrilege on the Confiteor, the Kyrie Eleison, 
the Dies Irae, and the rest! It is but poetic justice for heroine 
Aimée to commit suicide with the very fluid used for embalming 
corpses, and for her lover Joyboy to have her cremated like a dog. 

How much greater in expectation, Waugh illustrates, are Ryder 
and Julia of Brideshead Revisited. Like the characters of Mauriac 
they are tempted, commit evil, yet, praise God, the villainy of 
their little lives finally sinks into the vastness of the belief that is 
theirs, and, aware of Christ and of the necessity to seek Him, they 
are blessed in their destiny. Waugh has an especially eloquent sen- 
tence on the seeking. It occurs when Ryder says to Julia at the 
summit of their possession of each other (it recalls the transcend- 
ent bliss of which Adam spoke in Vile Bodies): “. . . perhaps all 
our loves are merely hints and symbols; a hill of many invisible 
crests; doors that open as in a dream to reveal only a further 
stretch of carpet and another door; perhaps you and I are types 
and this sadness which sometimes falls between us springs from 
disappointment in our search, each straining through and beyond 
the other, snatching a glimpse now and then of the shadow which 
turns the corner always a pace or two ahead of us.” 

If Waugh feels kindly disposed to the fumblers in his church, 
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most unstinted is his admiration for the assured ones in it. He 
speaks of Father Mather in Ninety-Two Days as “the kindest and 
most generous of all the hosts’ and is correspondingly tart with a 
Mr. Christie whose condescension to Catholics gets the coup de 
grace of ‘‘a large family by an Indian mistress,” which is disparage- 
ment without caption and typical of Waugh’s seltzer style. And 
also praised for being in the Faith are the Italians of Waugh in 
Abyssinia. Compared with them, bringing as they are “the ines- 
timable gifts of fine workmanship and clear judgment,” Haile 
Selassie and his savage peers are the rulers of a dead and hopeless 
system which needs just the turnover the invaders will give it. 
This accolade of Waugh’s is not lightly bestowed. Workmanship 
and judgment marked for him the difference between one 
medievalism and another. Sarcastically he compares Ethiopia’s 
bundled prelates, holy shed, artificial silk, and petrol cans with 
Europe’s great churchmen, cathedrals, and craft in metal, stone, 
ivory, and wood. It is almost as if the two groups were not breth- 
ren in the creed. 

Lyrical as Waugh is about the good results bound to follow 
Italian conquest, we are apt to lose sight of whom, after all, he is 
praising as conquerors. Here are no warrior-saints, humble and 
pure, but personages of prognathous jaws. In view of their even- 
tual fiasco elsewhere, so just and complete, he is unconsciously 
ironical in attributing nobility to what was in Abyssinia but the 
muscling in of gangsters on new territory. “Fine workmanship 
and clear judgment’’—forsooth!—and all for Abyssinia? Could 
they not have been left to seedy Italy that needed them just as 
much? One is reminded of Nelson’s testament which left Lady 
Hamilton to the English, and of Guedalla’s wisecrack that it were 
better he had left her to her husband. 

That an ordinarily keen observer of frailty should fail to see the 
barrenness of dictatorship gives us pause. Why did Waugh dig- 
nify the huff-puff of Fascism? One answer has it that he was fol- 
lowing the line in politics laid down by Catholic strategists. That 
line was for invasion and proselytization, and as a loyal son of the 
Church he had to be for it. Unlikely. Waugh is not the man to 
be told what to do in matters secular. Another answer is that he 
is a believer in dominators and invariably sides with them. 
Granted. He has put himself on record in that respect. Here is 
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one occasion in so innocent a matter as a review of Vogue’s Book 
of Etiquette. Surely, it would seem, this sort of book provides 
slight pasturage for a theory of domination. Not so. Commenting 
that he considers as an appeasement the author’s thought of a 
forum of millions for considering the matter of etiquette, he adds 
unequivocably: ‘Her task was still that of her predecessors: to 
impose the habits of a small upper class upon the humble major- 
ity.” Alas for Waugh’s assumption! The majority no longer is 
humble. 

Perhaps the most inclusive answer is that he is a Fascist. This 
is a term as carelessly applied to people as its congener, com- 
munist. It was applied to Waugh in 1937 when the Spanish ques- 
tion pressed itself upon England’s writers. Waugh vigorously 
denied the applicability of the epithet. To indicate his real stand 
on Spain he wrote to the Left Review: “If I were a Spaniard I 
should be fighting for General Franco. As an Englishman I am 
not in the predicament of choosing between two evils. Iam not a 
Fascist nor shall I become one unless it were the only alternative 
to Marxism.” 

Self-exculpation is rightly questionable. This case of it, never- 
theless, calls for credence, if for no other reason than that Waugh 
has never been marked by that most stigmatic of Fascist symptoms 
—hatred of minorities. Yet the virus has ever been endemic about 
him. It argues well, to be sure, that he never became diseased. 
Indeed, a short story of his in 1949, ‘““The Major Intervenes,” 
more autobiography than fiction it would seem, goes quite a way 
in showing his health in connection with a very special minority. 

What, then, explains his chronic baiting of things democratic? 
For a satisfactory answer one must go back to his interest in 
medievalism. Every indication points to the supposition that he 
is a belated thane, franklin, liegeman. Just as he is feudally reli- 
gious, so he is feudally political and feudally social. To him sub- 
ordination of class to class is proper, inequality in income desir- 
able, fixed institution and unshaken belief necessary. In a word, 
he is set against alteration of any kind. There is slight doubt that 
George Orwell had him also in mind when he spoke of reactionism 
as typical of the best writers of our time. 

Eschatologically too, Waugh is of the Middle Ages. Despite a 
connoisseur’s appreciation of some things in this world—witness 
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Wine in Peace and War—he not infrequently looks upon his so- 
journ in it with utmost disfavor. His revulsion shows in a com- 
ment like this: “I believe that man is by nature an exile and will 
never be self-sufficient or complete upon this earth; that his 
chances of happiness and virtue, here, remain more or less constant 
The formulation is repeated in a 


” 


through the centuries. 
tribute to his friend, Ronald Knox. For him too, Waugh writes, 
the world is “a place of exile and probation.” It is as if Waugh 
were an anchorite looking upon this life as a preparation for the 
next. In such mood of denial he can reach an annihilatory stage. 
In Men at Arms, his alter ego Guy Crouchback is presented as 
imagining himself “serving the last mass for the last Pope in a 
catacomb at the end of the world.” The emotional content of this 
expression is surely due more to the envisioned ending of things 
than to the religious service conjured up. It gives depth to Donat 
O’Donnell’s judgment that Waugh’s Catholicism is “‘alien to the 
bright aggressive Catholicism of the New World, as well as to the 
workaday faith of the old Catholic countries.” It even recalls 
Rayner Heppenstall’s critique of France’s leading Catholic writers 
and his argument that their creative imagination collectively tends 
toward the heresy of private myth. 

All in all, contrasted with his beloved age, our age, Waugh main- 
tains, is a bad one. He repeats the charge over and over, very vigor- 
ously in Love Among the Ruins, but nowhere more finally than 
in the earlier novelette, Scott-King’s Modern Europe. Scott-King, 
you remember, fresh from lands haunted and pustular with post- 
war misery, filled with wanderers who have lost everything, them- 
selves too, listens to his supervisor on the desirability of revising 
their school’s subject matter to fit the new world, and says: “I 
think it would be very wicked indeed, to do anything to fit a boy 
for the modern world.” Here we have it. What has been said is in 
tune with what has been said right along in connection with de- 
cadent aristocrats, Mayfair primitives, barbarous blunderers, fam- 
ily muddlers, newspaper numbskulls, society weaklings, total- 
itarian victims, mortuary servants, and the rest. Only the comic 
mask was varied, never these queries sounding through: What 
are we proud of in our age? What have we really? Is there not 
something else? Was there not once the perfect revelation? 

In this last, with its concept of a religious society, Waugh is part 
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of a revival of faith which includes Thomas Merton, Graham 
Greene, and Charles Williams in one frame of reference,and Chris- 
topher Isherwood, Gerald Heard, and Aldous Huxley in another. 
Waugh’s frame is, of course, but another manifestation of Cathol- 
icism renewing itself today as it did in the days of Newman and 
Chesterton. Like these men, Waugh and those like him believe in 
a cyclical world. Progress to them is illusion. What we really do 
is go round, and since the best was once ours, complete, all-suffic- 
ing, let us hasten the day and, making an end to nonsense, get 
back to perfection. 

A Swift is pathological in his revulsion to what is about him; a 
Rabelais is scatologous; a Voltaire is intellectual; and a Waugh, if 
one may make him a fourth, is feudal. Faced by fears today, fears 
whose power seems to preclude any other purging than that sug- 
gested by him, many men and women may well find his satire and 
the nature that informs it brilliant. To others, however, accept- 
ers of life, believers in Republics, the system presented by Waugh 
is familiar, interesting, but not dazzling, human, yet pitifully re- 
gressive. To them experience is not cyclical but a spiral. They 
hold that if there be any maxim to be drawn from history, it is 
that we cannot go backward. Thought once achieved cannot be 
unthought, and consciousness come to being cannot be re-con- 
tained in olden form. For them, therefore, the past is arbiter 
neither of the present nor the future. Under a Supreme Being 
they accept the consequences as well as rewards of freedom. If 
there be despairs for them, there are also exultations. If there be 
defeats, there are still compensating victories. 
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